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Pool Car Distribution at Chicago 


Keeshin Motor Express Company now offers the fastest possible freight distribution through Chicago ter- 
Southern Wisconsin and Michigan, and Eastern Iowa). 


A large rail and truck terminal and warehouse has been added to Keeshin facilities at Chicago. 
Located at Canal and Fulton Sts., it is the most 


ritory (Northern Illinois and Indiana, 


age space for eighteen cars, loading space for sixty trucks. 
central freight terminal in Chicago for local delivery. 


Thirteen terminals, two hundred and fifty transportation units, with complete insurance coverage—the most 
closely knit motor transport and terminal organization under one head in the country—all operate to your 
benefit. As to KEESHIN DEPENDABILITY we refer you to any of the many thousand Keeshin customers. 


Consign cars for distribution to Keeshin Motor Express Co., any terminal point—for Chicago, “care of Penn- 


sylvania Railroad delivery.” 


What is your pool car distribution problem? 


1453 Washburne Ave. 


J. L. KEESHIN, President 


{ Canal 8700 to 8711 
| Dearborn 9200 to 9216 


Telephones 


CHICAGO 


Keeshin Motor Express, Inc., of Indiana 
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Let us help you—full information on request. 
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Favoring Reasonable Federal 
and State Regulation 


In Illinois—Chicago, 


DeKalb, Free- 


port, Peoria, Rockford, Sterling. 


In Indiana—Fort Wayne, Indianapo- 
lis, Michigan City, South Bend. 


In Iowa—Clinton, Davenport, Des 


Moines. 


While You Sleep—Your Shipments 
Move Safely to Destination 
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In AMERICA, the period 1855 to 1860 was one 


marked by great industrial activity and social change. During this period, in Pennsyl- 
vania, the first oil well was drilled; the first railroad reached westward to the Missis- 
sippi River; the Great Plains were alive with westbound settlers; and the curtain was 
rising on the opening scenes of the Civil War. 
It was then that the foundations of the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company 
were laid. PR 
To meet transportation needs between America’s two great coasts, more than a 
hundred clipper ships were operated—ships which, for speed, beauty and seaworthi- 
ness, were the finest in the world. Among the most famed were the “Flying Cloud,” MIs 
the “Andrew Jackson,” the “Sword Fish,” and the “Flying Fish.” 






It was a group of men operating a fleet of such historic ships— “The California Line - 
of Clipper Ships”—that laid the foundations of American-Hawaiian Steamship RA 
Company. 
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CAN'T GET INTO 
; Piceon Holes- 
Me NEITHER CAN THE 


a 
| : 
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HE new tariffs are plenty big, and it takes 
considerable space to give them proper 
filing accommodations. 


IF you're filing them in makeshift equipment, 
the efficiency of your Traffic Department is 
being impaired. The new tariffs—or any 
tariffs that are issued—are no problem if you 
have McBee Vertical-Flat Filing Cases. THEY 
FIT ANY TARIFF! Now is the time to add 


them to your equipment. 


McBEE VERTICAL-FLAT 
TARIFF FILES 


AN assembly near the clerk's 
desk puts tariffs within easy 
reach, saving time. Each drawer 
is a separate unit, permitting 
formation of single-unit drawers 
in floor space ordinarily wasted. 


All-steel. 





McBEE RATE DESK 
OMBINES desk and filing 


facilities, saving floor 
space. Asa file for numerous 
Traffic Department tariffs and 
records, it saves the time wasted on frequent 
trips between desk and filing cases. Alll-steel. 





* 
RITE for Literature 


Specifications and 
Prices. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


ATHENS, OHIO 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Take the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by 
sound public policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





RESTRICTIONS ON COORDINATOR 


pipe npg EASTMAN again has taken the op- 
portunity to point out that the Roosevelt emergency 
transportation act contains restrictions on reduction in 
railroad employment so that he does not have a free 
hand in effecting or attempting to effect economies in 
railroad operation. He has frequently referred to this 
matter and he emphasizes it in a letter to the president 
of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners expressing regret over the fact that he 
could not respond in person to an invitation to address 
the annual convention of the state commissioners. 

The occasion for discussing these restrictions as to 
reducing railroad employment in a letter to state com- 
missioners lies in the fact that, if the coordinator should 
issue an order directed toward economy in railroad op- 
eration, as the coordinator explains, state authorities 
would have to be consulted, if state laws or orders were 
involved. 

“Before the act became law, however,” says the co- 
ordinator, “restrictions on reduction in railroad employ- 
ment were included which greatly limit the practicable 
opportunities for the issuance of orders, so that no occa- 
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sion for these prior conferences with state authorities 
has yet arisen.” 

Mr. Eastman also, of course, has pointed out here- 
tofore, in effect, that reduction in railroad employment 
has no place in the administration’s recovery program. 

Thus, four months after the approval of the emerg- 
ency transportation act, it is being emphasized that 
“economy” orders may not be expected from the coor- 
dinator. The “federal coordinator of transportation” has 
turned out to be essentially a surveyor of possibilities 
in the transportation field, as he has indicated, 

How much better it would have been had the Roose- 
velt administration and Congress approached the ques- 
tion of dealing with the transportation problem simply 
on the basis of having a study made of it instead of giv- 
ing the impression that there were to be “coordination of 
transportation” and economies effected in operation of 
the railroads. In order not to be made the “goat,” as it 
were, Mr. Eastman is seeing to it, apparently, that the 
exact situation he is “up against” is understood as far 
as possible. 


END OF HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 
VEN the poetry committed by Examiner Mackley 
to celebrate the closing of the hearing in Chicago 
of the famous Hoch-Smith grain case was justified by the 
fact that the hearing was at last ended—justified, per- 
haps, being the word, if the verses commend themselves 
as a poetic effort, or at least excusable if they are other- 
wise. There are many instances of ponderous and long- 





drawn-out hearings before the Commission, but we know 
of no better one than this. We “get” the references in 
Mr. Maclay’s verse to “sniping criticisms” and “tiresome 
witticisms,” but if there is any justification for the years 
that have been spent on this case and the voluminous 
record that has piled up, we should like to hear it. 
Charles Dickens, if he were living now instead of when 
he wrote “Bleak House,’ would not have had to depend 
on the English courts and the case of Jarndyce versus 
Jarndyce for an illustration of the law’s delay. 

We are not particularly blaming the examiners in 
this case. We do not know how much of the delay was 
due to their methods and how much to the orders under 
which they were acting; doubtless, they were obeying 
instructions; in any case, the blame is with the Com. 
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mission for using so much time and money—other peo- 
ple’s money as well as that of the government— in grind- 
ing away at this case. It was complicated, of course, 
but no complication that can be imagined would justify 
this expenditure of time, money, and labor. 

We note that the Commission is now proposing to 
reorganize itself and its methods under authority granted 
by the last Congress, so as to take advantage of the 
power to delegate work to individual commissioners or 
boards of employes. It has been long enough about do- 
ing this thing, the need for which it has so long pleaded. 
We are glad it is at last moving. We suggest, however, 
that, in addition to changing its methods in this respect, 
it change them also so that the future may never see an- 
other Hoch-Smith grain case. A change in the law may 
have been necessary to enable it to do what it desires to 
do in the way of reorganization, but no change in law 
is necessary to enable it to conduct cases before it with 
a reasonable degree of dispatch and business method. 
We say again that it does not need to hear everyone who 
wants to be heard or to let everyone it hears take as long 
as he desires. That ought to be obvious. 


RECIPROCAL BUYING 


OORDINATOR EASTMAN and Director Bartel, of 

the Commission’s Bureau of Service, as told else- 
where, have gone into the matter of railroad coal pur- 
chases on the reciprocal basis—that is, the buying of 
coal by a railroad from someone who gives it traffic in 
consideration of the purchase. 


We do not, of course, advocate or justify the buy- 
ing of coal or anything else of poor quality or higher 
price than it could be obtained elsewhere in order to get 
traffic. We think that is poor business, whether the busi- 
ness is private or affected with a public interest and with 
the efforts of the coordinator and the Commission in at- 
tempting to prevent it no fault can be found. But it is 
easy to go too far and to draw unwarranted conclusions. 

That a railroad buys coal or something else as a 
means of getting traffic for its lines does not necessarily 
mean that it is doing something it ought not to do; it 
may mean merely that it is engaging in a perfectly justi- 
fiable business practice that is pretty generally followed 
both in business and private affairs. For instance, when 
one of our staff travels, he does so, if possible, over a 
railroad that gives us some business. Is there anything 
the matter with that? Indeed, is it not a thing that we 
should do? If a concern has coal to sell and, at the same 
time, traffic to give to this or that railroad, is there any- 
thing wrong with its giving the traffic to the road that 
buys its coal? That is the rule of business and it is a 
rule that cannot and ought not to be abolished. Of 
course, a railroad, under government regulation, whose 
rates are fixed by law and which must have rates, paid 
by the public, enabling it to make a profit, is subject to 
espionage in this matter that does not apply to strictly 
private business; the ordinary business man must be 
governed solely by what he thinks is the business thing 
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to do; even if he buys a poorer quality than he might 
otherwise get or pays a higher price than he would have 
to pay elsewhere, the test is whether, in his opinion, it 
is worth while for him to do it in consideration of what 
he gets in return. With the railroads, as we have pointed 
out, the case is a little different and yet, as we have 
said, it is easy to go too far in laying down restrictions 
and in disregarding the legitimacy of reciprocity, up to 
a certain point. 

There is a peculiar phase of this proceeding to which 
it may be well to call attention; that is the way in which 
Mr. Eastman, as coordinator, makes use of a tentative 
report prepared by Director Bartel, of the Commission, 
but not yet promulgated by the Commission. 

As we understand it, Director Bartel will now make 
no tentative report, or, rather, the Commission will not 
promulgate a tentative report by him as it might have 
done and, no doubt, in this case would have done if it 
had not been for the coordinator. Mr. Eastman, there. 
fore, has changed the ordinary course. 

In his statement to the regional committees in this 
matter Mr. Eastman said: 

This is a matter which has been under investigation by 
the Commission in Ex Parte 104, part 1, and I submit to you 
herewith an analysis of the record, with recommendations, 
which has been prepared partly by the Commission’s director of 
service (Bartel) and also a memorandum from my section of 
purchases. Inasmuch as the Commission has power of review 
over the coordinator but has itself no power to require changes 


in purchasing methods, it is believed that time will be saved by 
taking the matter up with your committee in this way. 


By what right does he do that? 

It is pointed out that, in section 6, of the coordinator 
act, it is provided that “at his (coordinator’s) request 
. . . the Commission shall furnish him, or his assistants 
and agents, such information and reports as he may 
desire in investigating any matter within the scope of 
his duties under this title.” 


Under this part of the act Mr. Eastman asked the 
Commission for the facts gathered by Director Bartel 
in Ex Parte 104, part 1. The Commission, in response to 
that request, we are informed, turned over to him a 
proposed report that had been written by Director Bartel 
but that had not been made public. That proposed report 
was given to Mr. Eastman before the Commission had 
followed the usual course of service on respondents. 
Director Bartel had completed his hearings when the 
request was made. 

So far as the Commission is concerned, its investi- 
gation, we are told, will be held in suspense while the 
coordinator is dealing with the subject. When he makes 
what he deems a proper order for the railroads to obey 
in buying coal, it will be subject to review by the Com- 
mission, under section 8, of the emergency transporta- 
tion act. That section says an order of the coordinator 
“shall remain in effect until it is vacated by him or sus- 
pended or set aside by the Commission or other lawful 
authority.” 


Inasmuch as the Commission has only the power to 
(Continued on page 634) 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





When President Roosevelt removed 
Rule From William E. Humphrey from membership in 
the White the Federal Trade Commission because 


their minds did not go along together, he 
probably laid the foundation for litigation. 
The ousted man said, after the letter of 
removal was sent to him, that “only the courts can settle this 
matter.” 

Humphrey is a lawyer. In the discussion after the fact 
that he had been asked to resign became known to the public, 
he said he was familiar with the Myers case, the litigation in 
which a postmaster who had been removed before the end 
of his supposed four year term tried to recover salary for the 
rest of his term. The litigation had to be carried on by his 
administratrix, hence the title, Myers, administratrix, vs. United 
States, 272 U. S. 52 (47 S. Ct. Rep. 21). In that case the 
Supreme Court declared unconstitutional an act of Congress 
of July 12, 1876, giving postmasters four year terms and pro- 
vidng that they “may be removed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, unless sooner re- 
moved or suspended according to law,” in that it was an at- 
tempt “to make the power of removal dependent upon the con- 
sent of the Senate.” 


In the view of many who have considered the Myers case, 
it finally settles that Congress can place no binding limitation 
on the power of the President to remove persons in the execu- 
tive branch of the government at his pleasure. So far as can 
be recalled, no one of weight as a lawyer has ever contended 
that the Federal Trade Commission exercised anything other 
than executive functions in a quasi-judicial manner. It can 
enforce its orders if and only when the Attorney General is 
willing to ask a court for an order of enforcement. 


The Humphrey removal is of acute interest to those anxious 
to preserve the bipartisan scheme of having an informed body 
exercise, under standards prescribed by Congress, the legisla- 
tive power to make railroad rates for the future, established 
in 1887 by act signed by Grover Cleveland and devised, to a 
large extent, by Democratic leaders in Congress, in collabora- 
tion with Republican leaders. Their desire was the creation of 
a body of high class men, able to perform their duties with- 
out thought of partisanship. 

In the final analysis, it is believed that the question of 
whether the President can remove one or all members of the 
Commission as he removed Humphrey, depends on the answer 
to the question as to whether Congress constitutionally can 
provide itself with an agency composed of men serving stated 
terms of office, beyond the power of the President to terminate 
at his pleasure. 

If Congress is without power to prescribe the tenure of 
office of an agency to exercise the details of its legislative 
power, then the real power to make rates in an administrative 
manner will rest in the hands of the man who has the power 
of removal. Only an exceptional man, it may be suggested, 
will oppose his will as to a rate to the will of the man who 
has the power to remove him from office. 

Cabinet and other officers in the executive branch of the 
government know that they must, by their acts and decisions, 
please the President or get out of office. The Myers case 
definitely says Congress cannot limit the power of the President 
to remove, by conditioning removal on consent of the Senate. 
The late Chief Justice Taft, in the opinion in that case, said 
that for 73 years after the debate in Congress on a Dill to 
establish a Department of Foreign Affairs, there was an undis- 
puted interpretation or exposition of the parts of the Constitu- 
tion providing for appointment of officers by the President 
With the advice and consent of the Senate but removal by the 
President alone, which was made, in the first instance, by 
men who had helped to make the Constitution. That inter- 
pretation was that the power to remove was not and could not 
be limited, 

The questions whether the Commission may lawfully be 


‘House Indicated 
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attached to an executive department or whether its size may be 
reduced under the economy act, as amended by the Treasury- 
Post Office appropriation act and the fifteen per cent reduction 
of salary act, it is believed, grow pale in comparison with the 
question whether a commissioner holds office only at the pleas- 
ure of the President. A commiss.oner or commissioners hav- 
ing no more foundation than that to stand on, it might be 
suggested, would not represent the ideal on which regulation 
was founded in 1887. That ideal was the prescription of rates, 
after investigation by judicial methods, by a body of men who 
would not be swayed by political considerations because, while 
the majority party was not to have more than one more vote 
than the minority or minorities, there was not likely to be 
agreement possible along partisan lines. 

Courts and Congress employ such confusing and sometimes 
conflicting terminology in speaking about regulation by boards 
or commissions, in describing ther chief attribute, that it 
seems impossible to say that the Commission is or is not in 
the executive branch of the government even if it be admitted 
that the acts hereinbefore mentioned pertain only to the one 
of the three divisions of the government of which the Presi- 
dent is the chief. 

The Humphrey case, if passed on by the courts, in all prob- 
ability would not answer the question as to the power of the 
President to remove a member of the Commission. Only re- 
moval of a member of the Commission by the President would 
squarely raise the issue, it appears. 





The more experience there is 
with the legislation enacted at 
the last session of Congress, the 
more certain it seems that the 
statute writers made certain that 
those obliged to enfo-ce its enact- 
ments would have to pray “good Lord, good Devil.” 

Coordinator Eastman, as an officer of the government in 
seeming to be compelled to try for economies and enjoin the 
spending of money by the railroads in aid of national recovery 
at the same time, is no worse off than the NRA. With one 
hand it must move to increase wages and prices, while with 
the other it must keep prices and expenses down so that the 
consumer will not yell too loudly. 

However, branches of the government other than the co- 
ordinator can work through different parts of their organi- 
zations. For instance, the petroleum part of the recovery pro- 
gram doubles the cost of crude oil and forces a big increase 
in wages. But the consumers’ advisory board of the NRA, 
headed by Mrs. Mary H. Rumsey, calls on Secretary Ickes to 
hold off in the fixing of prices of petroleim products. It does 
so, because in a letter it points out that the consumer’s oil 
bill has been increased at the rate of more than $500,000,000 
a year while the increase in the wage burden, according to it, 
has been only about $125,000,000 a year. No mention is made 
in the letter about the increased cost of the raw mater.al. 
If the increase is only twenty-five cents a barrel (it will prob- 
ably average nearly 50), the increase in that item amounts to 
about $225,000,000 a year. 

One of the ideas back of the recovery program is that 
industry needs the help of higher prices. If the petroleum or 
any other industry was prosperous last spring, then there was, 
seemingly, no need of applying the recovery act to it. If 
there was need to increase the wage cost $125,000,000 it might 
be timidly suggested that those who furnished the capital so 
that there would be an organization to pay wages, might be 
entitled to something to enable it to exert some purchasing 
power. The consumers’ advisory board, however, in its letter 
to Secretary Ickes, ignored the claim capital might make for 
an increase in its wages. 


The Law Provides 
for Working in Opposite 
Directions Simultaneously 





Honest bankers, it might be sug- 
gested, are being chased first one 
way by agents of the government 
and then another by other agents of 
the same government. The President has urged the bankers 
to increase their extensions of credit. He is moving to release 
more than a billion dollars tied up in the banks that were 
closed at the beginning of his term. 

Yet, according to the declarations of bankers who have 
never been involved in the doings of banking houses in Wall 
Street, every bank examiner demands that they require cred- 
itors to reduce their loans. They do that even if the bankers 
are satisfied with the security pledged by the borrowers and 
are willing to continue what they deem safe loans without 
curtailment. The bank examiners, in requiring reductions in 
loans, are perhaps afraid, unless they make such demands, that 
any bank failure wil be regarded as a severe reflection on 
them. So the examiners play safe. They require the bankers 


Conflicting Commands 
to Bankers Also 
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to increase the liquidity of banks, while the President and other 
higher ups are calling on the banks to increase the extension 
of credit. 

Nearly every bank president who came through the clos- 
ing crisis of last March with colors flying, admits that he has 
more money in his vaults than is profitable. He would like to 
make money for his stockholders, but he is taking no chances. 
Growls of stockholders hungering for customary dividends, the 
wages on their capital, frighten the President less than the 
frowns of bank examiners who insist that loans be reduced, 
not because they are very familiar with the security but, prob- 
ably, because it looks better in a bank’s report to show that 
it has called in some of its money from customers who, perhaps, 
have renewed their notes several times. 





Addressing the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, Donald R. Rich- 
berg, general counsel of the NRA, told 
the agents that, like most lawyers who 
did not specialize in insurance, a policy 
to him was a mysterious document that 
he seldom attempted to analyze or understand. But for such 
policies, he said, he frequently paid large sums of money, 
which he likened to betting that he would suffer an accident, 
or a fire or a burglary. Then he said: 


Nira in Richberg’s 
Eyes Is a Group 
Insurance Policy 


With this background of not rich but expensive experience, I sat 
down last spring with a few other optimists to write what might be 
inaccurately described as the largest group insurance policy every 
written—one to cover the inhabitants of the United States—with con- 
ditional benefits which might be extended to territories and insular 
possessions. While it seemed desirable to avoid the traditional forms 
of regular insurance policies, We did think it wise to write this mam- 
moth pol.cy in simple forceful language which could be easily under- 
stood, at least by those who wrote it, and yet be sufficiently technical 
so as to provide a sure basis for the complete reemployment at ade- 
quate wages and maximum hours for all the then unemployed lawyers 
of the United States.—A. E. H 


RECIPROCAL BUYING 
(Continued from page 632) 


investigate the practices of the carriers and lecture them, 
but not to issue any order in respect to practices thought 
wasteful or inefficient, the coordinator, no doubt, thought 
to save time by going into the subject, with a view to 
issuing an order, which the Commission would have 
power to review and change if, in the light of the testi- 
mony taken by Director Bartel, the Eastman order should 
be changed. Any changes required by it, it is thought, 
would be in the nature of a report by it on the Bartel 
suggestions. But it would be a definite requirement on 
the railroads which a final report by the Commission alone 
could not be. 

It is to be remembered that this is an ex parte case 
in which the Commission could not issue an order. A 
violently different situation would arise if Coordinator 
Eastman “horned in” on a proceeding in which the Com- 
mission could make an order. 


COMMISSION APPOINTMENTS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Regardless of the question of whether or not President 
Roosevelt may remove a member of the Commission before the 
expiration of his term without specifying grounds therefor, as 
he has done in the case of William E. Humphrey, Republican 
member of the Federal Trade Commission, the President, before 
the expiration of his present term early in 1937, will have 
the opportunity of naming six new members of the Commission. 

The members of the Commission whose terms expire before 
the expiration of the President’s term are as follows: Ezra 
Brainerd, Jr., Republican, term expires December 31, 1933; 
Patrick J. Farrell, Democrat, term expires December 31, 1934; 
Clyde B. Aitchison, Republican, term expires December 31, 
1935; Claude R. Porter, Democrat, term expires December 31, 
1935; Joseph B. Eastman, Independent, term expires December 
31, 1936; Hugh M. Tate, Republican, term expires December 31, 
1936. : 
Gossip has it that the President will not reappoint Com- 
missioner Brainerd, whose term expires at the end of the pres- 
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ent: year:- One report.is-that Paul A. Walker, Democrat, chair. 
man of the Oklahoma commission, may be appointed to suc. 
ceed Mr. Brainerd, the latter’s home also being in Oklahoma, 

From a political point of view the Commission is now com. 
posed of five Republicans, five Democrats and one Independent, 
The interstate commerce act provides that not more than six 
commissioners shall be appointed from the same political party, 
If the point of view that Mr. Eastman is not to be classified 
as a Republican or a Democrat is accepted, the President may 
appoint a Democrat to succeed Mr. Brainerd, a Republican. 
In the event that he does so, the Democrats will have six 
members and the Republicans four. Before the expiration of 
the term of former Commissioner Lewis, a Republican, there 
were six Republicans, four Democrats and an Independent on 
the Commission. Commissioner Miller, a Democrat, was ap. 
pointed to succeed Mr. Lewis. It may be expected, therefore, 
that if the President decides not to reappoint Mr. Brainerd, a 
Republican, a Democrat will be appointed to succeed him. 

The members of the Commission whose terms will expire 
after the expiration of President Roosevelt’s term are: Frank 
McManamy, Democrat, December 31, 1937; Charles D. Mahaffie, 
Democrat, December 31, 1937; Balthasar H. Meyer, Republican, 
December 31, 1938; William E. Lee, Republican, December 3], 
1938; Carroll Miller, Democrat, December 31, 1939. 

Due to the adoption of the Norris “lame-duck” amendment 
to the Constitution, Congress will not meet until January 3, 
1934, instead of the first Monday in December, 1933, unless a 
special session should be called before January 3 by the Presi- 
dent. In the event Congress does not meet until January 3, 
the position that will be left vacant by the expiration of Com- 
missioner Brainerd’s term December 31, will not be filled until 
after Congress meets, unless the President should see fit to 
make a recess appointment. 


I. C. C. PRACTITIONERS 


The fourth annual meeting of the Association of Practi- 
tioners before the Interstate Commerce Commission will be held 
at the Shoreham Hotel, in Washington, October 19 and the 
following day. The program calls for an address by Chairman 
Farrell of the Commission and by R. C. Fulbright, president of 
the association, at the first session, in addition to a report by 
Joseph C. Colquitt of the nominations committee. That initial 
session, however, is to listen to an address considerably out of 
the ordinary by C. E. R. Sherrington, secretary of the Railway 
Research Service, of London, England, on “The Coordination of 
Competitive Transportation Agencies in Great Britain.” In the 
afternoon of the first day the association is to discuss the ques- 
tion of the place of holding future annual meetings, increase 
of membership dues and furnishing a monthly supplement to 
Interstate Commerce Acts Annotated, and the recommendations 
of the Commission with reference to reparation. In addition 
reports are to be made by the committees on membership by 
C. E. Hochstedler; on education for practice, by Parker McCol- 
lester; and professional ethics and grievances by John C. Bills. 

Robert E. Quirk is to be toastmaster at the annual dinner 
on the evening of the first day and R. V. Fletcher, general 
counsel of the Association of Railway Executives, is scheduled 
for remarks. In addition there is to be a musical skit under 
the direction of R. Aubrey Bogley. After that skit Albert A. 
Mattson, of Pittsburgh, Pa., taking the part of Coordinator East- 
man, is to stage a session with impersonators of railroad execu- 
tives. The men who are to take the part of the executives are 
Johnston B. Campbell, John J. Esch, C. C. McChord and R. W. 
Woolley, all former commissioners, who while in office, at times 
had railroad executives “on the carpet.” 

On the second day the association will elect officers and 
listen to an address by H. G. Moulton, of the Brookings Insti- 
tution, listen to reports of committees by Nuel D. Belnap for the 
committee on procedure; by William C. McCulloch, for the com- 
mittee on memorials; by William E. Rosenbaum, of the commit- 
tee on printing and publicity and Karl Knox Gartner of the 
special committee on sectional meetings. That day will wind 
up with a golf tournament at the Columbia Country Club. 

The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Floyd C. Clark, Houston, Tex.; Emmett C. Clev- 
enger, Toledo, O.; Charles W. Hill, Rapids City, S. D.; Edgar 
J. Matz, Dearborn, Mich., and W. G. Stone, Sacramento, Calif. 


DOCKET NUMBER CORRECTION 
In the digest of the Commission’s report in No. 25755, 
Fraser Paper, Limited, vs. B. & A., published in The Traffic 
World of July 29, p. 172, the docket number was incorrectly 
stated as 25775. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Argument in No. 20728, Northwestern Potato Exchange, Inc., et al. 
vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. assigned for October 13, at Washington, D. C., 
was postponed to date to be hereafter fixed. 
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PEDDLER CAR FRESH MEATS 


N report written by Commissioner Mahaffie, on reconsid- 
| eration in I. and S. No. 3234, fresh meats and packing house 
products to, from, and between points in southern territory, em- 
pracing No. 22658, John Morrell & Co. et al. vs. A. & R. et al., 
the Commission disposes of issues raised in the Morrell case, 
the original report in which was made in 191 I. C. C. 257. Upon 
this reconsideration rates on fresh meats in less-than-carloads 
in peddler cars from Mason City, Waterloo, Cedar Rapids and 
Ottumwa, Ia., and Sioux Falls, S. D., to destinations in south- 
ern territory assailed in the Morrell case are found unduly 
prejudicial to the complainants and unduly preferential of com- 
peting packers in central territory, including Dubuque, Ia., Chi- 
cago and East St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., to the extent 
that they exceed the corresponding rates from such central ter- 
ritory origins by greater differences than will result from apply- 
ing from the western trunk line points the rates set forth in 
an appendix (not herein reproduced) and from the central terri- 
tory origins second class rates. The new rates are to be effec- 
tive not later than November 18. 

To determine through rates from Mason City, Cedar Rapids 
and Ottumwa, Ia., and Sioux Falls, S. D., to points in southern 
territory for application via gateways, East St. Louis and north, 
the appendix says, add the differentials shown to gateways be- 
tween western trunk line and Illinois territories to the second 
class rates from such gateways to southern territory destinations. 
Differentials are shown from the points of origin mentioned to 
Dubuque, Davenport, Burlington, and Keokuk, Ia., and Hannibal 
and St. Louis, Mo. The differentials to Dubuque, Ia., are as fol- 
lows: From Mason City, 20 cents; Waterloo, 13 cents; Cedar 
Rapids, 138 cents; Ottumwa, 20 cents, and Sioux Falls, 38 cents. 
The differentials to Burlington are as follows: From Mason City, 
26 cents; Waterloo, 18 cents; Cedar Rapids, 13 cents; Ottumwa, 
10 cents, and Sioux Falls, 43 cents. The differentials to St. 
Louis are as follows: From Mason City, 46 cents; Waterloo, 38 
cents; Cedar Rapids, 33 cents; Ottumwa, 28 cents; and Sioux 
Falls, 61 cents. 


The appendix further says that if in any case the rate from 
the point in western trunk line territory to a point in southern 
territory resulting from the basis hereinbefore indicated is lower 
than the rate from the same point to a gateway between official 
and southern territories (when such gateway is located on a 
route to such destination in southern territory which does not 
exceed in length 105 per cent of the shortest route over which 
carload traffic may be transported without transfer of lading 
from such western trunk line origin to such southern territory 
destination) the rate to such gateway may be observed as a 
minimum, The appendix also says that reasonable groupings 
of origin points in western trunk line territory may be used 
provided the through rates from such groups represent substan- 
tially a fair average of rates that would otherwise apply from 
the packing-house points so grouped. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Class and Commodity Rates 


Fourth section application No. 15093, Muskogee Electric 
Traction rates. By division 2. Muskogee Electric Traction Co. 
and its connections authorized, in fourth section order No. 
11384, where rates from and to Muskogee, Okla., over connec- 
tions of the traction line are on the basis of distance scales, 
to establish and maintain class and commodity rates in like 
Manner, without regard to the long and short haul part of the 
fourth section, subject to conditions attached to fourth section 
relief for connections of the applicant. Commissioner Tate con- 
curred with an expression favoring the imposition of an equi- 
distant limitation. 

Unloading Paper 


I. & S. No. 3878, paper stopped to partially unload at west- 
ern trunk line points. By division 3. Proposed discontinuance 
of stopping in transit partially to unload carload shipments of 
paper tablets, writing paper, papeteries, and wrapping paper at 
Points in western trunk line territory found justified. Suspen- 
sion order vacated and proceeding discontinued. The practice 
of stopping cars to permit partial unloading was established 
i western trunk line territory in 1932 in an effort to meet 
truck competition. Prior to that time the western carriers 
had objected. They established the practice against the pro- 
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test of paper wholesalers and distributors who contended that 
the practice undermined the business of the local distributors 
who had a considerable investment in warehouses and carried 
large stocks of all kinds of paper and paper articles in order 
to supply the needs of their local printing and retail trade 
by enabling outside competitors to make less than carload 
shipments into their territory at practically the carload rates, 
the charge for stopping a carload shipment generally being 
$6.30. Generally speaking, the Commission said the privilege 
here considered was not one which carriers would be required 
to establish except to remove undue prejudice or discrimination 
prohibited by law. The Commission added that the privilege 
gave commodities accorded it preferred treatment not generally 
afforded other commodities and rather tended to create dis- 
crimination between shippers. It added that so far as paper 
articles were concerned respondents felt that there was not 
now sufficient truck competition to justify continuance of the 
practice. 
Cement Combination Rule 

I. & S. No. 3876, combination rule on cement. By division 
3. Proposed cancellation of rule for constructing combination 
rates, cement, points in eastern trunk line territory to points in 
western trunk line territory and in Utah and Wyoming found 
justified. Order of suspension vacated and proceeding discon- 
tinued. The carriers urged that the legal rate was the through 
one factor rate except to the extent that the application in con- 
nection with the through one-factor rate authorized the alterna- 
tive use of the full aggregate of intermediate rates in the event 
the full aggregate was lower than the through published rate. 
They contended to treat the full aggregate of intermediates 
by the combination rule was not authorized by the applica- 
tion published in connection with the through rate and that 
subsequently to treat the full aggregate of intermediate rates 
by the combination rule when it was found that the full aggre- 
gate of intermediate rates was lower than the through rate 
would result in the application of incorrect rates. The official 
territory lines, the Commission said, had canceled the combina- 
tion rules on cement except as suspended in these tariffs. Com- 
missioner Lee dissented. 


Combination Rule on Lime 


Il. and S. No. 3877, combination rule on lime and plaster. 
By division 3. Proposed cancellation of the application of the 
combination rule in connection with commodity rates on lime 
and plaster, in carloads, between points in western trunk line 
territory, found justified. Order of suspension vacated and pro- 
ceeding discontinued. 


Crude Barytes Ore 


No. 25409, Bates Barite of Texas et al. vs. S. P. et al., and 
No. 25608, Same vs. T. & P. et al. By division 3. Dismissed. 
Rates, crude barytes ore, Mesa, Ariz., to Odessa, Tex., and on 
ground barytes and ground barytes mixed with ground clay, 
from Odessa to Hobbs, N. M., not unreasonable. Some ship- 
ments were found to have been undercharged., 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


No. 25415, Wheeling Steel Corporation vs. A. C. L. et al. 
By division 3. Rates, charged, sulphate of ammonia, Follans- 
bee, W. Va., to Waverly, Ala., Wadesboro, N. C., and Centenary, 
Clinton, Clio, Fountain Inn, Lancaster, Saluda, Spartanburg, 
West Union, and Woodruff, S. C., found inapplicable in some 
instances and unreasonable but not unduly prejudicial in others. 
Inapplicability of rates charged was found on five shipments 
to Fountain Inn, Spartanburg and West Union. Applicable rates 
on them not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. As to ship- 
ments to other points mentioned, rates found unreasonable but 
not unduly prejudicial to the extent they exceeded subse- 
quently established rates. Reparation awarded. 


Bags and Paper 


No. 25551, Raymond Bag Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
division 3. Complainant found precluded by rule III (s) of 
the Commission’s rules of practice from an award of reparation 
on shipments, paper bags and printing paper, Middletown, O., 
to Fort Dodge, Ia., Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., and Wichita, 
Kan., because it was an intervener in Advance Bag & Paper 
Co. vs. B. & O., 167 I. C. C. 93, involving the reasonableness of 
the rates in the past and for the future but did not ask for 
reparation, a prerequisite under the rule mentioned to an award 
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of reparation under rates found unreasonable in that case. 
Rates, paper bags, Middletown, O., to Humboldt, Iola, and Medi- 
cine Lodge, Kan., which points were not involved in the Ad- 
vanced Case, unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
44.5 cents to Iola and Humboldt and 66 cents to Medicine Lodge. 
Reparation of $193.07 awarded. 


Lime 


No. 24945, Muscle Shoals White Lime Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
By division 3. Rates, lime, Denie, Ala., to destinations in 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas, not unreasonable in the past 
but unreasonable in the future to the extent they may exceed 
the scales of rates approved in lime from, to and between points 
in the southwest, 194 I. C. C. 559, referred to in the report 
as I. and S. No. 3742, based upon the distance over the shortest 
route over which carload traffic can be moved without transfer 
of lading. New rates effective not later than January 11. 


OIL CASE APPENDIX 


The Commission has amended its order of December 1, 1931, 
in No. 17304, International Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al., and 
No. 21737, Dacotah Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 179 
I. C. C. 485, by adding at the end of appendix B in that report 
on page 460, Edgeley, Jamestown and Wimbledon, N. D., as 
points of destination. (Not a decision.) The case has been 
reopened and a hearing on the reparation feature alone will be 
held by Examiner Snider at Fargo, N. D., on Octobre 23. The 
reparation questions will relate to shipments after March 15, 
1932, 


RARITAN RIVER R. R. ACQUISITION 


At the request of the applicant the Commission in Finance 
No. 8815, application Central Railroad Company of New Jersey, 
has dismissed that application which was for permission to 
acquire the Raritan River R. R. by purchase of stock. The 
application was filed in 1931. The Central of New Jersey said 
it did not wish to proceed under it. 


D. & R. G. W. ABANDONMENT 


By an order entered in Finance No. 9386, Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad Co. abandonment, in which the Com- 
mission authorized dismantlement of the branch line of railroad 
between Lake Junction and Lake City, Colo., the Commission 
has reopened the proceeding for further hearing with respect 
to offers to take over the property for the purpose of opera- 
tion. The effective date of the dismantlement order has been 
extended to December 29, 1933. Interveners represented by 
Clifford H. Stone asked for an order restraining the D. & R. G. 
W. from dismantling the line until such time as they might 
have an opportunity to comply with conditions set forth in an 
offer of the applicant made at the hearing in the case. 





COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 24930, Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Association vs. C. 
M. St. P. & P. Petition of complainant for amended order and petition 
of defendant for rehearing, reconsideration or reargument, or both 


denied. 

No. 25592, Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia Co., Inc., vs. C. N. O. & 
T. 3. ot a. Petition of defendants for reconsideration denied. 

No. 25543, Metal & Thermit Corporation vs. C. of N. J. et al. 


Petition of defendants for reconsideration denied. 

No. 24816, Monarch Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Petition 
of complainant for clarification or interpretation of the report denied. 

No. 25062, Lebanon Ice & Coal Co. et al. vs. A. C. Y. et al. Pe- 
tition of complainants for reconsideration, rehearing and further ar- 
gument denied. 

No. 24549 (Sub. 1), Phoenix Utility Co. vs. A. & S. et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for reconsideration as to reparation in the past. 

No. 25635, Mesker Brothers Iron Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. 
Petition of defendants for reconsideration denied. 

No. 24626, Lone Star Cement Co., Alabama, vs. A. T. & S. F. 


et al. Second petition of defendants for reconsideration denied. 

No. 17304, International Oil Co. et al vs. A. & S. Ry et al. Sioux 
Oil Co. and Tessmer Oil Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24517, Oliver Loser et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Petition 
of defendants for reconsideration denied. 

No. 22509, Brick Manufacturers’ Association et al. vs. C. of N. J. 


et al. Petition of defendants for reargument, reconsideration, or for 
consolidation and hearing with No. 25876, Hanley Co., Inc., of New 
York et al. vs. C. of N. J. et al. denied. 

No. 25140, Interstate Cotton Oil Refining Co. vs. T. & P. et al. 
Proceeding reopened for reconsideration as to rates for future. 

No, 25510, Hickory Clay Products Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Petition 
of complainant for rehearing denied. 

No, 23756, Albers Brothers Milling Co. vs. S. P. Co. Petition of 
complainant for reconsideration, reopening to take further evidence 
and for oral argument denied. 

No. 24633, Vineland Farmers’ Exchange, Joseph L. Hadsell, trus- 
tee, et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. Second petition of defendant for 
reargument denied. 

No. 25481, Olds & Whipple, Inc., vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. Petition 
of defendants for reconsideration denied. 

No. 23424, E. H. Milton & Sons et al. vs. A. & S. et al. and cases 
po therewith. Petition of defendants for reconsideration, etc., 

enied. 

No. 25742, Sub. 1, Alexander H. Grossman et al: vs. Erie. Alex- 
ander H. Grossman dismissed as a party complainant hereto. 
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Fourth Section Application No. 15045, Coal from and to points jy 
Alabama. Petition dated July 19, 1933, filed by Central of Georgia fo 
a modification of fourth section order No. 11288, Coal from and ty 
points in Alabama, entered in that application, June 28, 1933, denied 
sufficient justification not having been shown. 

Fourth Section Application No. 12169 et al., Brick between point 
in official territory. Petition, dated August 3, 1933, filed by A. § 
Knowlton, attorney, for reopening, rehearing and _ reconsideration 9 
proceedings in Fourth Section yy =o No. 12169 et al., denied 
sufficient justificat on not having been shown. 

- & S. 3662, lake and rail class and commodity rates. Port Av. 
thcrity of City of St. Paul, Minn., permitted to intervene. 

No. 26162, Stockton Port District vs. S. P. et al. and No. 26163, 
Same vs. S. P. et al. Oakiand Chamber of Commerce permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 23818, State Corporation Commission of Virginia vs. Penn. 
sylvania et al. Petition, dated August 7, 1933, filed by complainant, 
praying that the proceeding be reopened for consideration and decj- 
sion with certain other pending proceedings, denied. 

No. 23476, Smith & Scott, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and No, 
23692 (and Sub. 1 to 4, incl.), Los Angeles Grain Exchange vs. §. P. 
et al. Complainants’ petition for reconsideration, reopening, and 
modification and for orai argument, denied, 

Finance No, 9619, Wisconsin Central et al. abandonment. Peti- 
tion of protestants praying that effective date of certificate issue on 
August 19, 1933, be indefinitely postponed, and that proceeding be 
reopened for further hearing and reconsideration, denied. 

No. 21993, Midwest Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. V. I. et al. and 
cases grouped therewith. Petition of defendants for modification 
of order entered herein on April 1, 1931, is den‘ed. 

Finance No. 4676, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. bonds. Appli- 
eation for authority to issue $492,000 of first lien and improvement 
mortgage bonds dismissed, applicant having advised it wished to 
withdraw it. : 

Finance 'No. 9924, Wisconsin Central Railway Co., receiver’s cer- 
tificates. Application for authority to issue $500,000 of receiver's 
—. dismissed, applicant having advised it wished to with- 
raw it. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 23489 and Sub. 1, Chamber of Commerce of Chambersburg 
vs. B, & O. et al. Complainants and interveners on their behalf, ask 
the Commission to receive certain additional testimony, either upon 
reopening of the case for this purpose, or by agreement with car- 
riers, and to reconsider its decision in so far as same prescribes only 
a rate of $2.46 per ton as a maximum reasonable rate for the future 
and denies reparation for the past. 

No. 25494, United Welding Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Defendants ask 
reconsideration of findings and decision of division 3 set forth in 
the report of August 4, 1933, therein, which was served on them 
on August 11, 1933. 

1. & S. 3913, canned goods from Pacific coast to points east. 
Respondent carriers, parties to tariffs and rates suspended in this 
case, ask the entire Commission to vacate the suspension of said 
tariffs and permit the rates published therein to become effective. 

No. 19222, Wichita Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & S. et al. 
Defen' ants ask reopening and reconsideration upon record as made 
as to matter of reparation. 

No. 21772, Interstate rates between points in Missouri, and No. 
21215, Chamber of Commerce of E. St. Lou's, Ill., vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Defendants ask modification of order in so far as they affect 
rates on flour, meal, bran, millstuffs, shorts, middlings, grain screen- 
ings and ground feed in quantities of 10,000 pounds or more, from 
St. Louis, Mo., and E. St. Louis, Ill., to points in Missouri. 

No. 25531, Wayne Produce Co. vs. St. L. B. & M. et al. De- 
fendants ask reopening and rehearing or, in the alternatives, con- 
sideration by entire Commission. 

No. 25560, Fairfax Mills vs. A. & W. P. et al. Complainant asks 
the whole commission to review evidence submitted herein. 

No. 26207, Eastern Magnesia Talc Co., Inc., vs. A. & W. et al. 
Defencant, A. T. & S. F. Ry., asks the Commission to dismiss the 
complaint as to it. 

Fourth Section Application No. 14869, Petroleum from the south- 
west to Illinois. Applicants ask reopening, reconsideraiion and modi- 
fication of order entered herein on August 9, 1933. 

No. 25136, South Atlantic Lumber Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
———— ask reopening, reconsideration and modification of order 

erein. 

No. 17000, part 3, Rate structure investigation, cotton. The Texas 
lines by Agent Cummins have filed an amendment to their petition 
for modification of findings so to include the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe as a party thereto. 

No. 25504, Richardson Lumber Co., Inc., vs. L. & N. et al. 
plainant asks reconsideration of decision of division 5, 

1. & S. 2595, Meats and packing house products to, from, and be- 
tween southwestern and western trunk line points, and cases grouped 
therewith. J. M. Kurn and John G. Lonsdale, trustees St. L.-S. F. 
debtor; L. W. Baldwin and Guy A. Thompson, trustees M. P., debtor, 
and St. L. S. W., defendants and respondents herein, ask modification 
of orders of Commission herein. oe 

No. 25020, Rates on crushed stone, gravel, sand and slag within 
state of Ohio, and No. 24597 and Sub. 1 to 4, incl., Bessemer Limestone 
& Cement Co. vs. A. & B. B. et al. Complainants ask reopening for 
further consideration and hearing, and entry of orcer to clarifv and 
define grouping of origin and destination points and long-and-short- 
haul requirements. 

No. 26159, Bakelite Corporation vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. D. & H. 
Railroad Corporation, one of parties named defendant herein, asks 
dismissal of the complaint as to it. 

No. 25229, Finley & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. and No. 25243 and 
Sub. 1, W. H. Driggers et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Defendants ask 
recons deration by entire Commission. 

No. 23904, Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce for 
G. Bruning Tobacco Extract Co. vs. L. & N. et al. Complainant asks 
reopening or reconsiceration of this proceeding or for vacation of the 
Commission’s order dismissing the complaint pending outcome of fur- 
ther litigation, which is inevitable. 

No, 24167, Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce for 
Mullan Bailey Lumber Co. vs. Southern et al. and cases grouped 
therewith. The complainant has filed a second petition for reopening 
and reconsideration hereof. a 

No. 24834, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. vs. I. C. et al. Louisiana & 
Arkansas, C. R. I. & P. and M. P., defendants herein, ask reopening, 
reconsideration and vacation of findings of reparation as to them. 


Com- 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





NEW YORK CLASS ARBITRARIES 


XAMINER L. H. MACOMBER has recommended the dismis- 

sal of No. 25113, Northeastern New York Traffic Association 
et al. vs. D. & H. et al., on a finding that the carload and less-than- 
carload class rates, to and from Glens Falls and Warrensburg, 
N. Y., from and to points in New England, trunk line, central 
and western trunk line territories are not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. The case was jointly heard with the New York 
Public Service Commission. 

The complaint was an attack upon the class rate arbitraries 
provided for by the Commission in Eastern Class Rate Investi- 
gation, 164 I. C. C. 314, 171 I. C. C. 481. The resulting rates at 
Glens Falls and Warrensburg were alleged to be in v.olation of 
the first three sections of the interstate commerce act. The 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, International Paper 
Co., and Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co., intervened before the 
hearing and at the hearing interventions were filed by VeldownCo., 
Inc., a subs.diary of the International Paper Co., St. Regis Paper 
Co., and Union Bag & Paper Co. A similar proceeding was begun 
before the New York commission. The arbitraries assa.led were 
those allowed by the Commission for light traffic density lines 
in official classification territory, but were taken, according to 
Examiner Macomber, only by the Delaware & Hudson and the 
Rutland. 

Glens Falls and Warrensburg, the examiner said, contended 
that conditions in their territory were not so markedly unfavor- 
able as to justify the maintenance of arbitraries on the branch 
lines serving them. The arbitraries are graded according to 
mileage blocks. Glens Falls takes a 2 cent arbitrary and War- 
rensburg a 4 cent arbitrary on the first class. Examiner 
Macomber said that as the D. & H. assessed these arbitraries, 
with exceptions, they constituted the basis of the complaint. He 
said that while complainants’ rates for the first four classes 
were relatively higher than their competitors’ rates it was ob- 
served that the greater bulk of their class traffic moved on the 
lower class rates in which the branch line arbitraries were re- 
flected in a very small degree or not at all. When considera- 
tion was given to the transportation conditions, he said, the 
difficulties encountered in the operation of these branch lines 
and the fact that complainants had failed to offer any real or 
substantial evidence of damage by reason of the branch line 
arbitraries it could not be found that the assailed rates were 
unduly prejudicial. In the absence of any change in conditions, 
the record herein, the examiner said, was too meager to justify 
any change in the decision in the eastern class rate case. 


BOX LINER RULE 


Changes in the specifications of Rule 41 of the Consolidated 
Classification No. 6, so as to permit the use of 100 per cent 
sulphate liners in fiber boxes or containers of thicknesses less 
than those now allowed, have been recommended by Exam‘ner 
J. O. Cassidy in a proposed report in No. 24782, Southern Kraft 
Corporation et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. The examiner recom- 
mends that the Commission find that the specifications of Rule 
41 fixing the minimum thickness of liners or fac:ngs in the 
construction of fiber boxes for shipping containers are and for 
the future will be unreasonable to the extent that they prohibit 
the use of such liners or facings .014 of an inch thick when 
made of 100 per cent sulphate in all instances where the speci- 
fications now fix the minimum thickness of liners or facings as 
016 of an inch. 

A further recommendation is that the failure of the rule to 
make provision for the use of board manufactured by gluing .009 
of an inch liners made of 100 per cent sulphate to solid board 
and the failure of the rule to make provision for the use of 
100 per cent sulphate liners of .023 of an inch in thickness in 
the construction of boxes Nos. 3, 6, 9 and 12 as described in the 
ru'e ig and will be unjust and unre2zsonable. The examiner 
Said the Commission should further find that the specifications 
had not been shown to have been unrea onatle or otherwise 
unlawful in the past and deny the requested reparation. 

Complainants were corporations manufacturing and selling 
Sulphate fiber board and fiber boxes and corporations shipping, 
wholly or in part, in fiber boxes or containers. They allezed 


that the failure of the rule to provide for the use of sulphate 
liners of the thicknesses mentioned in the proposed findings 
were unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 





dicial. They contend that it was the quality of the liner rather 
than its thickness that determined its strength and that cor- 
rugated boxes made with 100 per cent sulphate liners .014 inch 
thick were equally as strong and stood up in transportation 
just as well as those made with jute liners or facings .016 inch 
thick as permitted by the rule. They called attention to the 
fact, said the examiner, that the rule did not prescribe a 
strength test for the separate plies in a solid board, hence 
cheap and inferior material could be used in making the com- 
bined board. 

Jute interests intervened. They contended that the pro- 
posals of the complainants, if adopted, would so weaken fiber 
shipping containers that the loss and damage claims against 
the carriers would be greatly increased; that boxes made with 
the proposed liners would lack sufficient rigidity and stiffness to 
resist crushing from outside pressure. They insisted that the 
laboratory and shipping tests of the complainants did not fur- 
nish a reliable basis for judging the adequacy of containers 
made with the proposed liners of lesser thicknesses than speci- 
fied in the present rule. The defendants opposed the changes 
on the ground that sufficient proof had not been given to show 
that the changes sought would not weaken the containers and 
increase loss and damage claims. They said they doubted the 
adequacy of the laboratory tests and asserted that the shipping 
tests offered by the complainants proved nothing. They also 
said they feared that the changes sought would result in unjust 
discrimination against other liner material, adding that they 
believed additional safeguards should be written into the rule 
and that a reduction in the caliper of liners without a weight 
requirement for liner material would result in weakening the 
boxes. 

The examiner said that the combined laboratory and ship- 
ping tests were convincing that in all of the essential elements 
wh'ch went to making up a safe and adequate shipping con- 
tainer, boxes made with the proposed sulphtae liners would 
stand up in transportation as satisfactorily as those made with 
jute liners that complied with the rule. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Fibreboard and Pulpboard 


No. 26046, Celotex Co. and Hobart P. Young, receiver, vs. 
A. & W. et al., embracing also an interpretation of findings 
in No. 17541, Celotex Co. vs. A. & W., 140 I. C. C. 274. By 
Examiner George M. Curtis. Dismissal proposed. Rates, fiber- 
board and pulpboard, New Orleans, La., to various destinations 
in Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and South Dakota, and 
to Omaha, Neb., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded, 
exceed, or for the future may exceed aggregates of intermediate 
rates or otherwise, and as agreed to by the parties under find- 
ings in former report, 140 I. C. C. 274. Curtis said that the 
evidence adduced was not conclusive that the rates charged 
were unreasonable as a basis for reparation. The parties to 
these cases negotiated and came to an agreement as to the 
rates that were to have been charged under the findings in 
the former report. The examiner said the amounts to be re- 
funded were those agreed to on the Commission’s special 
dockets and any that might be presented before the new rates 
were published. 

Secondhand Steel Piling 


No. 25883, Hyman-Michaels Co. vs. Pennsylvania. By Ex- 
aminer E. L. Valentine. Dismissal proposed. Rate, second- 
hand steel piling, Snow Hill, Md., to Norfolk, Va., not unreason- 
able. : 
Vegetable Reparation 


No. 14092, South Carolina Produce Association vs. A. & R. 
et al., a sub-number thereunder, Beaufort Truck Growers’ Asso- 
ciation vs. Same; No. 18283, J. Caldwell & Co., Limited et al. 
vs. A. C. L. et al., and a sub-number thereunder, J. Caldwell & 
Co., Limited et al. vs. Southern et al. By Examiner:A. E. Later. 
Dismissal proposed of No. 18283 and the sub-number thereunder. 
Upon further hearing amount of reparation due the complainants 
on vegetables, points in South Carolina to destinations in 
official territory, determined and issuance of an order direct- 
ing payment recommended. With regard to the complaints 
the dismissal of which he recommended, Examiner Later said 
the complainants undoubtedly were under a misapprehension 
as to the character of evidence they would be required to 
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‘present at a hearing in Washington on September 9, 1932. That 
fact, however, he said, could not excuse the failure of com- 
plainants to offer the paid freight bills in evidence. The pro- 
ceeding was entirely a reparation one. 


Grain and Products 
No. 25248, Light Grain & Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


and No. 25465, Same vs. Same. By Examiner Philip S. Peyser. 
Rates charged, grain and grain products, origintaing in Okla- 
homa and Kansas and transited at Liberal, Kan., or shipped 
direct from Liberal to destinations in New Mexico on the 
lines of the A. T. & S. F., found inapplicable in certain instances. 
Applicable rates not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Pey: 
ser said the Commission should find the rates charged on cars 
Nos. 32886, 38835, and 157708 were inapplicable; that the ap- 
plicable rate on No. 32886 was 69 cents; that the applicable 
-rate on No. 38835, flour, Hooker, Okla., to Belen, N. M., pro- 
posed to be found to have been 77.5 cents; on bran from 
Hooker 67 cents and on coarse grain from Liberal, Kan., 65 
cents; applicable rates on No. 157708, Liberal to Socorro, N. M., 
were 81 cents on flour and 69.5 cents on corn and corn meal. 
Reparation proposed. 
Anthracite Coal 


No. 25471, South Jersey Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
et.al. vs. Atlantic City Railroad et al. By Examiner Myron 
Witters. Rates, prepared sizes anthracite coal, points in Penn- 
sylvania to Camden and other points in southern. New Jersey 
proposed to be found unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
or may exceed $2.64 from the Schuylkill region, and $2.77 from 
the Lehigh and Wyoming regions; to Medford $3.02 from the 
Schuylkill region, and $3.15 from the Lehigh and Wyoming 
regions. Rates to Marlton proposed to be found not unreason- 
able. The examiner said the rates on prepared sizes to the 
Camden group should not exceed by more than 25 cents a 
ton the present rates of $2.39 on prepared sizes to Philadel- 
phia from the Schuylkill region and $2.52 on prepared sizes 
from the Lehigh and Wyoming regions. New rates and repara- 
tion proposed, 

Wrought-Iron Pipe 

No. 25699, Southern Natural Gas Corporation et al. vs. A. & 
S. et al. By Examiner L. J. P. Fichthorn. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates charged, wrought-iron pipe, McKeesport, Pa., to Brown- 
ville and Moore’s Bridge, Ala., and Bond and Saucier, Miss., 
not unreasonable. Rates charged, like traffic, Gary, Ind., and 
McKeesport, Pa., to Jericho, Ala., proposed to be found in- 
applicable and that the applicable rates were 66 and 71 cents, 
respectively. Applicable rate proposed to be found not un- 
reasonable. Reparation proposed to be denied on the ground 
that complainants had failed to prove that they either paid or 
bore the charges. 

Sweet Potatoes 


No. 25782, J. G. Staton vs. A. C. L. et al. By Examiner 
Alfred G. Hagerty. Rate, sweet potatoes, Williamston, N. C., 
to Chicago, Ill., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 90 cents 
a barrel. Reparation of $90.27 proposed. 

Cotton and Jute Crash 

No. 25926, Hart Schaffner & Marx Co. vs. B. & M. et al. 
By Examiner Riley A. Gwynn. Dismissal proposed. Rate, cot- 
ton and jute crash, less than carloads, Milford, N. H., to Chi- 
cago, Ill., not unreasonable. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe 

No. 25826, Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. vs. G. N. et al. By 
Examiner Charles A. Rice. Rate, wrought-iron pipe, Williston, 
N. D., to Mandan, N. D., via an interstate route proposed to 
be found unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 53 cents and 
for the future to the extent that it may exceed 49 cents. New 
rate and reparation of $507.60 proposed. 

| Bananas . 

No. 25899, El Paso Freight Bureau et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By Examiner Leslie H. McDaniel. Rates, bananas, New 
Orleans, La., and Galveston, Tex., to Roswell, N. M., proposed 
to be found to have been unreasonable prior to December 15, 
1932, to the extent they exceeded $1.26 from New Orleans, and 
$1.10 from Galveston. Reparation proposed. 


Contractor’s Outfits 


No. 25996, Peterson Construction Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
By Examiner L, J. P. Fichthorn. Rate charged, contractor’s 
outfits, Whitedale, Mich., to Mercer, Wis., proposed to be 
. found inapplicable. Applicable rate, 50.5 cents, not unreason- 
able. Reparation of $16.41 proposed. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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SUPREME COURT ACTION 


The Supreme Court of the United States at its sessig, 
October 9 acted on numerous petitions, including one for ry, 
hearing in the so-called Texas ports case, No. 1, Texas & Pacify 
vs. United States, which it denied. 

By noting that it had “probable jurisdiction” in No. 42 
United States et al. vs. Illinois Central et al., the court indj. 
cated it would review the decision of the Delaware federg| 
court setting aside the order of the Commission in Ex Part. 
102, 190 I. C. C. 177, requiring railroads to put into effect throug) 
routes and joint rates with the American Barge Line Company, 
The lower court held that the Denison barge line act, unde 
which the Commission entered the order without affording 
hearing, was unconstitutional. 

Probable jurisdiction also was noted in No. 222, State of 
Montana et al. vs. United States et al., involving the attack 
of Montana on the order of the Commission in No. 25135, part 
7, Montana, requiring imposition of the emergency surcharges 
to Montana intrastate traffic except ore and concentrates. The 
case is on appeal from the. federal district court for Montana, 
which dismissed the suit of the state officials. 

In No. 124, Missouri Pacific vs. Hal Norwood, attorney 
general of Arkansas et al., the court noted probable jurisdiction, 
The case, on appeal for the federal district court for the 
western division of Arkansas, involves the question of whether 
the lower court was right in refusing a permanent injunction 
forbidding enforcement of the Arkansas full crew train act. 

Probable jurisdiction also was noted in No. 342, State of 
Florida, Eugene S. Matthews et al. vs. United States, Inter. 
state Commerce Commission, Georgia Public Service Commis. 
sion and Atlantic Coast Line, the so-called Florida log case, 
on appeal from the federal district court for the northern dis- 
trict of Georgia. The lower court sustained the order of the 
Commission of July 5, 1932, in No. 18364, Georgia Public Serv- 
ice Commission vs. A. C. L., 186 I. C. C. 157, 190 I. C. C. 588. 

In No. 90, United States ex rel Arcata & Mad River Rail- 
road Co. vs. Interstate Commerce Commission, the court de 
nied a petition for a writ of certiorari to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia which held that dismissal by the 
Commission of the railroad’s claim for reimbursement of a 
deficit under section 204 of the transportation act was not 
subject to correction by mandamus, 

The court also denied a petition for a writ of certiorari 
to the Court of Claims in No. 48, American-West African Line, 
Inc., petitioner, vs. United States, in which the steamship 
sought a review of a judgment of the Court of Claims for the 
government in a suit brought on an ocean mail contract en- 
tered into between the United States and the steamship line. 
The latter contended unsuccessfully in the lower court that the 
basis for determining its mail compensation was not correct. 

In No. 200, Missouri Pacific vs. Hartley Brothers, the court 
granted a petition for a writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 

of Oklahoma, involving damages on account of injury to cattle 
shipped between points in Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

Petitions for writs of certiorari were denied in the follow- 
ing cases: 


No. 292, Glorgora Coal Co., petitioner, vs. C. & O. To the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals of West Virginia. Involved liability for 
freight charges on coal. 

No. 281, Missouri Pacific Railroad Corporation in Nebraska, pe- 
titioner, vs. Nebraska State Railway Commission et al. To U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the eighth circuit. Involved switching 
charges at Omaha, Neb. P 

No. 214, The Baltimore & Ohio et al., petitioners, vs. Domestic 
Hardwoods, Inc., et al. To the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia. Involved reparation on lumber. ' : 

No. 216, South Carolina Asparagus Growers’ Association, peti- 
tioner, vs. Southern et al. To the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the fourth circuit. This was a suit under section 16, paragraph 2 of 
the interstate commerce act, to enforce payment of the unpaid por- 
tion of a reparation order entered by the Commission against the 
respondents in favor of petitioner, according to petitioner. ’ 

No. 99, Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., petitioner, vs. Chicago 
Great Western Railroad Co. To the Supreme Court of Kansas. This 
was an injunction proceeding instituted by the petitioner to restrain 
the Chicago Great Western from forming a connection with its line 
and the line of the Union Pacific. a 

No. 55, Bodine & Clark Livestock Commission Co., petitioner, VS. 
Great Northern. To U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, ninth circuit. In- 
volved refusal of carrier to accept cattle shipment save for a special 
weekly train. 


FALSE CLAIM CONVICTION 


The Supreme Court of the United States has denied a peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari filed by Louis Freedman seeking 4 
review of a judgment of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
first circuit, which affirmed his conviction on the charge of 
conspiracy to commit an offense against the United States by 
means of filing false loss and damage claims with the NeW 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. In a memorandum 
with reference to this case, Secretary McGinty of the Commis- 
sion said: 


Freedman, together with Charles F. Gordon, local agent of the 
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New York, New Haven & Hartford at West Farms, N. Y., and sev- 
eral juice grape dealers, was indicted by a grand jury at Boston on 
july 1, 1931. He was cenvicted after a trial, and was sentenced to 
serve 18 months at Atlanta penitentiary and to pay a fine of $5,000. 
He appealed to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the first circuit and 
the conviction was sustained by that court in an opinion rendered in 
April, 1933. Thereupon he filed a petition for a writ of certiorari with 
the Supreme Court of the Lnited States, which, as stated above, was 
denied by that court on October 9. 

This case was investigated and prosecuted by the Commission’s 
Bureau of Inquiry. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10144, permitting the Northeast 
Oklahoma Railroad Co. to abandon a line of railroad in Cherokee 
county, Kans., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10110, permitting the Arizona 
Southern Railroad Co. to abandon, as to interstate and foreign com- 
merce, its line of railroad in Pima and Pinal counties, Ariz., approved. 

Report, certificate and order in F. D. No. 10072, Bridge and Ter- 
minal Facilities at Covington, Ky., and_Cincinnati, Ohio, (1) author- 
izing (a) the Covington & Cincinnati Elevated Railroad & Transfer 
& Bridge Company to extend its lines in Covington, Ky., and: (b) the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company and the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Company to extend the.r lines jointly, by trackage rights, 
over the trachs of the Covington & Cincinnati Elevated Railroad & 
Transfer & Bridge Company and the Cincinnati Inter-Terminal Rail- 
road Company, and severally, by the acquisition of certain tracks 
and properties, all in Covington, Ky., and Cincinnati, Ohio.; and (2) 
dismissing application as to other authorizations sought, approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 10081, Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company Securities, modifying previous order, 193 L 
Cc. Cc. ..--, SO as to set aside the authority therein granted to issue 
not exceeding $3,000,C00 face amount, of 3-year 5% per cent con- 
vertible secured notes and to pledge as collateral security therefor 
$5,000,000 of refunding and general mortgage 6 per cent bonds, series 
C, and supplemented so as to authorize the pledge and repledge from 
time to time to and including December 31, 1935, of all or any part of 
the $5,000,000 of the series C bonds as collateral security (1) for any 
note or notes issued under the provisions of section 20a (9) of the 
interstate commerce act; (2) in substitut’on for or in equalization of 
existing collateral under existing loans maturing within two years; 
(3) for loans maturing more than two years from date, or (4) for 
several of these purposes, approved. . 

Report and order in F. D. No. 10028, authorizing the Okolona, 
Houston and Calhoun City Railway Company to issue $5,000 of com- 
mon stock, consisting of 50 shares of the par value of $100 each, to 
be distributed at par to the incorporators of the applicant in re- 
payment of advances and in payment for services rendered, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 10101, authorizing. the California- 
Western Railroad & Navigation Company to issue not exceeding $495,- 
000 of 6 per cent first-mortgage bonds to be exchanged at par for a 
like amount of outstanding bonds, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. No. 10115, authorizing (a) the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company to operate over a 
line of railroad of the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Com- 
pany in Fremont county, Colo., and (b) the latter to operate over a 
line of railroad of the former in said county, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10168, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Co. 
asks authority to abandon line owned by White & Black River Valley 
Railway Co. in Arkansas, Brinkley to Newport, 53 miles, and Wyville 
to Gregory, approximately 6 miles. 

Finance No. 10169, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 
asks authority to abandon 4.87 miles of line from Yutan to’a point 
near Allis, Neb. 

Finance No. 10171. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. 
asks authority to abandon operation by it of that portion of the rail- 
road of the Wabash Railway Co. from point of connection with appli- 
cant’s tracks at or near DeBaliviere Ave., to point of connection 
With tracks of Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis at or 
near Grand Avenue in St. Louis, Mo. The use of the tracks has 
been limited to passenger service. Applicant’s passenger traffic to 
and from St. Louis has declined and the revenue derived therefrom 
is insufficient to warrant the expense it incurs in use of the. tracks in 
question, according to application. The applicant says it will be 
feasible for it to take caré of its passenger train busjnéss to and 
from St. Louis at materially less expense than the cost now in- 
curred therefor, without detriment to the public interest. 

Finance No. 8979. Supplemental application of Chicago Great 
Western Railroad Co.-to-bring under the interstate commerce act as 
amended by the emergency ‘railroad transportation act’ 1933, its ap- 
plication for authority to acquire; by lease, certain railroad facilities 
and lines of railroad owned’ by Saint Paul Union’ Stockyards Co. and 
Saint Paul Bridge & Terminal: Railway Co. : sie: 

Finance No. 10172: J. H. Bridgers, trustee, the Townsville Rail- 
toad Co., asks authority to abandon line from Manson to Townsville, 
N. C., 10 miles. 

Finance No. 10173. East. Texas & Gulf Railway. Co. asks authority 
to abandon line from Hyatt to Wurtsbaugh, Tex., 9.6 miles. 

Finance No. 10174. Chicago Great Western Railroad Co. asks 
authority to operate over track of Kansas City Southern Railroad 
Co., in Kansas City, Mo., from a point approximately at Ohio Ave- 
hue to the freight house of the K. C. S. at Hopkins Street, to enable 
applicant to use freight house of the K. C. S. 

Finance No. 10175. Illinois Central Railroad Co. asks authority 
to pledge to the Railroad Credit Corporation, applicant’s equity in 
collateral now pledged to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation as 
additional security to the Railroad Credit Corporation for loans here- 
tofore made to applicant. 

Finance No. 10183. Southern Pacific Co. asks authority fo acquire 
the lines of railroad’ of the ‘Porterville Northeastern Railway Co. 
Tulare county, Calif:,’ and to assume liability. of. Porterville -North- 
eastern Railway Co. on first mortgage bonds of that company. Ap- 
Plicant is the owner of ‘all the issued and outstanding capital stock 
of the Porterville Northeastern and it is proposed to obtain the dis- 
Solution of the Porterville company and have its properties conveyed 
to applicant as a liquidating stockholder’s dividend. 

.. Finance No. 10184. Kauai Railway Co. asks authority to abandon 

its entire railroad and business as a common carrier. The applicant’s 

properties are situated on the southerly side of the Island of Kauai, 
erritory of Hawaii, and include 16 miles of track and terminal 

is ean’, at Port Allen. Applicant has substituted motor service for 
8 rail service. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1933, by West Publishing Co.) 





TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit.) Telegraph com- 
pany held not liable under circumstances for punitive damages 
on account of employe’s having disclosed contents of telegram. 

Record disclosed that there was no direct authorization or 
express ratification or participation by telegraph company in 
wrongful act of employe, showing, on the contrary, that the 
employe was immediately discharged on receipt of information 
that she had violated her duties to company and its patrons, 
nor was there any evidence that employe who disclosed the 
message was known by telegraph company to be either incom- 
petent or reckless, so as to warrant finding of negligence on 
part of employer in hiring or retaining such employe. (Western 
Union Telegraph Co. vs. Aldridge, 66 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 26.) 

State’s decisions in conflict with decisions of federal Su- 
preme Court are not applicable in case where federal rule is con- 
trolling.—Ibid. 

Appellee on reversal of part of judgment awarding punitive 
damages held not entitled to remand for new trial in absence 
of cross-appeal on subject of compensatory damages, and in 
view of complete failure of evidence to establish right to ex- 
emplary damages.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
. published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1933, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District Court, S. D. Texas.) State may control by prohi- 
bition and permit use of public roads by persons engaged in 
intrastate or interstate commerce for hire as exercise of police 
power, to restrict use of roads to purposes for which they were 
primarily designed and to preserve state’s property in roads 
from injury. (Wald Storage & Transfer Co. vs. Smith et al., 4 
Fed. Sup. 61.) 


Burden is on parties complaining of orders within apparent 
scope of powers of state railroad commission to show that 
orders are arbitrary.—Ibid. 

Statutory provision authorizing denial to contract carriers 
for hire of permits where territory is already adequately served 
held not to exclude power of state railroad commission to deny 
permits where bridges or pavements are inadequate or traffic 
congestion is too heavy for public safety or convenience (Ver- 
non’s Ann. Civ. St. Tex., art. 911b, Secs. 3, 4 (d), 6; 9).—Ibid. 

State railroad commission held to have poweér.to exclude 
from highways not only common ‘carriers, but contract ‘carriers, 
upon’ proper considerations of highway and public safety (Ver- 
non’s Ann. Civ. St. Tex., art. 911b, Secs. 3, 4 (d), 6, 9).—Ibid. 

Parties complaining of denial of applications by state rail- 
road ‘commission must stand upon applications -ds presentéd 
(Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St. Tex., art. 911b, Secs. 3, 4 (d), 6, 9).—Ibid. 

Evidence supported orders of state railroad commission 
denying upon grounds of highway and public safety applications 
for use of highways as private carriers for hire of commodities 
in interstate commerce between cities within state (Vernon’s 
Ann. Civ. St. Tex., art. 911b, Secs, 3, 4 (d), 6, 9).—Ibid. 


(District Court, E. D. Michigan, N. D.) [Im prosecution 
against interstate’ shipper for obtaining concéssions by’ Ccom- 
puting freight charges on minimum carload weight for 36° ft. 
6 in. cars, instead of 40 ft. 6 in.-cars furnished, where defense 
was that shipper, in writing, ordered unavailable 36 ft. 6 in. 
cars and railroad furnished 40 ft..6 in. cars, fact that. shipper’s 
subordinate employes orally referred to 40 ft: 6 in. cars held 
immaterial (Eikins’ Act, Sec. 1, as amended (49 USCA, Sec. 
41)). ‘ 

Fact that shipper’s subordinate employes told train crews 
of railroad company when and where to place cars on siding 
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for immediate loading and, in so doing, referred to the 40 ft. 
6 in. cars which were only ones available, would have no bear- 
ing on question whether, notwithstanding shipper’s knowledge 
that only 40 ft. 6 in. cars were available, it was entitted to lower 
min.mum carload weight by giving written orders for 36 ft. 6 in. 
cars and loading the 40 ft. 6 in. cars only to capacity of 36 ft. 
6 in. cars under proper interpretation of tariff rule, since such 
employes’ verbal reference to 40 ft. 6 in. cars did not indicate 
bad faith or constitute order by shipper for larger cars. 
States vs. Olds Motor Works, 4 Fed. Supp. 65.) 

Under tariff rule, shipper having minimum weight load for, 
and ordering 36 ft. 6 in. cars, but accepting 40 ft. 6 in. cars into 
which it placed such load, held entitled to compute freight 
charges on minimum carload weight for 36 ft. 6 in. cars, though 
shipper, when placing order, knew only 40 ft. 6 in. cars were 
available; hence shipper was not guilty of obtaining unlawful 
concession from railroad (Elkins’ Act, Sec. 1, as amended (49 
USCA, Sec, 41)). 

Rule in question provides that, when shipper orders car 
36 ft. 6 in. or less in length and carrier is unab.e to furnish car 
of desired length when ordered, longer car will be furnished, 
and that, if carrier is unable to furnish car of desired length 
and furnishes longer car not exceeding 40 ft. 6 in. in length, 
minimum weight for car furnished shall be that fixed for car 
ordered, except that, when loading capacity of car is used, 
minimum weight shall be that fixed for car furnished. 





Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


ublished by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. tight, 
” 1933, by West Publishing Co.) ae 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) Shipowner or- 
dering ship to deviate is not entitled to limitation of liability 
(46 USCA, Sec. 183). (The Pelotas, 66 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 75.) 

“Deviation,” which will preclude shipowner, who ordered 
deviation, from claiming limitation of liability, is voluntary 
departure without necessity or reasonable cause from regular 
and usual course (46 USCA, Sec. 183).—Ibid. 

Bill of lading not permitting liberty of deviation implies 
that carrier will take goods to destination by usual and cus- 
tomary route, and bill need not expressly declare what route 
is.—Ibid. 

That cargo owners claimed possession of cargo delivered at 
destination and filed libels for damages for cargo lost, de- 
stroyed, or damaged held not to preclude them from claiming 
deviation to prevent shipowner from obtaining limitation of 
liability (46 USCA, Sec. 183).—Ibid. 

Where shipowner ordered deviation, shipowner, on cargo 
owners’ exercise of their right to sue on the contract, became 
liable as insurers (46 USCA, Sec. 183).—Ibid. 

That bills of lading authorized master to proceed accord- 
ing to itinerary and ports of call if, because of heavy weather 
or other enumerated causes, it should be impossible to discharge 
cargo at port of destination, held not to entitle shipowner to 
direct deviation before reaching port of destination to discharge 
other cargo at points not mentioned in bills of lading (46 USCA, 
Sec, 183).—Ibid. 

Bill of lading clause authorizing master to proceed accord- 
ing to itinerary and ports of call if, because of heavy weather 
or other enumerated causes, it should be impossible to discharge 
cargo at port of destination, held to refer to ports shown by 
bills of lading themselves, not other port or itinerary desig- 
nated in order issued by shipowner (46 USCA, Sec. 183). 

Other construction would be untenable, since it would au- 
thorize shipowner to order any deviation at will, so long as he 
did it in writing, and would deprive holder of bill of lading 
or owner of cargo of undoubted right to insist that vessel 
proceed according to contract to port of destination.—Ibid. 

In shipowner’s proceeding for limitation, of liability, evi- 
dence that shippers had knowledge of master’s or shipowner’s 
intention to deviate for purpose of delivering certain cargo at 
port off ship’s customary course held inadmissible, because 
— to vary bills of lading by — (46 USCA, Sec. 183). 
—Ibid 





HOCH-SMITH GRAIN HEARING 


An unexpected display of discipline and restraint on the part 
of the participants brought the hearing in Chicago in the re- 
opened Hoch-Smith grain case to its conclusion October 6. The 
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time, for the benefit of future historians, was 5:35 in the eve. 
ning, and there was something like dramatic intensity in the 
words of the examiners and the representatives of carriers and 
shippers as the formalities of closing were gone through with 
—as though matters of importance were receiving a final turn, 
after which it would be too late to do anything about it. Ex. 
aminers Mackley and Hall had become six years older since 
they began giving their working days to the intricacies of 
proportional rates, transit. balances, futures grain prices, the 
plight of the farmer, and the revenue requirements of the car. 
riers. Bert Enoch, Rock Island attorney, who stood throughout 
as guardian of the carrier interests, had learned to Cover the 
top of his scalp with a less bountiful supply of hair. And there 
was Frank Townsend, of Minneapolis, Walter Scott, of Kansas 
City, and the others who had weathered battle, but not, it must 
be said, without giving some evidence of subserviance to that 
stealthy arbiter of human fate, time. 

It should be said that a record of more than 89,000 pages— 
within a few hundred of 90.000—had been accumulated; pages 
of exhibits without end scrutinized; and, it is hoped, a compre. 
hensive picture of the adjustment of grain rates in the west and 
for export drawn. 

The concluding carrier testimony was introduced by V. P. 
Turnburke, general auditor, Great Northern; J. H. Cherry, West- 
ern Trunk Line Committee; F. G. Gurley, assistant to the operat- 
ing vice-president, Burlington, and N. A. Ecklund, Santa Fe. Mr, 
Turnburke’s testimony was intended to give an account of the 
genera] financial condition of the carriers in the northwest, 
while that of Mr. Cherry was for the purpose of clarifying cer- 
tain matters with respect to the grain and grain products lists 
contained in the carrier tariffs. Mr. Gurley offered rebuttal to 
testimony at a former hearing, in which it had been said that 
some of the central western carriers were not operating efifi- 
ciently, while Mr. Ecklund introduced exhibits showing rates 
actually paid on a large number of cars moving through Mis- 
souri River markets and Minneapolis, segregating the cars in 
terms of whether full combinations on the markets had been 
assessed or something less than that. 

A period of expostulations was ushered in when the ques- 
tion of time for briefs was brought up. Apparently under instruc- 
tions from Washington, Examiner Mackley announced that 45 
days from the conclusion of the hearing would be allowed for 
filing of opening briefs, and that 20 days later reply briefs would 
be due. The protests were unanimous. Such words as “absurd” 
and “ridiculous” were heard, and they came with emphasis. Mr. 
Enoch pointed out that there would, more than likely, be a hun- 
dred opening briefs, of which not less than thirty would have to 
be read carefully and replied to. Forty-five days for opening 
briefs and an equal time for reply briefs, he said, was the min- 
imum that could possibly be conceived of as falling within the 
limits of reasonableness. Mr. Scott raised that to 90 days for 
the opening briefs. 

Sixty days were frequently allowed in cases requiring no 
more than a day to hear, he said, “and now in this monumental 
case, the like of which the Commission has never seen before, 
we are to be limited to forty-five days!” 

The objections were placed on the record. 

“As previously announced there will be no proposed report,” 
commented Examiner Mackley. “Parties not filing initial briefs 
will not be permitted to file reply briefs.” 

All stood at the examiner’s suggestion, as he read his part- 
ing message: 

Now may the grace, the mercy and the peace 
Of him who even notes the sparrow’s fall 

Be with us in this long deferred release 
From bondage of a time beyond recall 

And give us strength and courage to endure 
Fresh trials that so plainly now portend, 


In searching through a record long obscure 
To assemble, advocate, and recommend. 
And be with those who have the final word— 
Remove all cause their final act to rue, 
By whispering to them through a little bird 
To 4o just what the examiners tell ’em to— 
Remind of dangers grave when, wil'y nilly, 
In addition to collective wisdom lent, 
Each ins‘sts on decoration of the lily 
in exuberance of concurrence or dissent. 


And be with those who wander in a daze 
O’er railways as they wind and intersect, 
To satisfy an overpowering craze 
For rates on less than traveled ery checked; 
And from debate leave not a single trace 
Of rancor to endanger friendship’s bond; 
May memory ever hold a cherished place 
For those who from the ranks have passed beyond. 


Forgive the little sniping criticisms 

From those of whom more was to be assumed, 
Forget the freauent tiresome witticisms 

About the t'me the hearings have -orsumed; 
And this time wren the curtain shall descend, 

Do make announcement to the parties plain 
Revivals of this play are at an end, 

And it shall never, never rise again. 
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October 14, 1933 


EMPTY CAR MOVEMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Coordinator Eastman, October 13, asked the regional co- 
ordinating committees to help in a study of empty car movement 
that is being carried on by his section of car pooling. Studies 
made by that section, he said, indi.ated a large empty car move- 
ment in the same direction as the loaded haul and also that, 
in both directions, there was relatively a much larger empty 
movement of foreign than system cars. Those facts, in his opin- 
jon, he said, were significant. He said that, as his studies 
progressed, he hoped to be able to recommend to the committees 
a plan or plans for reducing this empty car mileage, Car pool- 
jing, he said, was one possible remedy that would be considered. 
His thought, however, was that the carriers’ organization might 
pe able to develop a remedy more practicable or otherwise better 
than any his staff might find it possible to develop. 

The committees were asked to advice him from time to 
time if it appeared that progress was being made in the study 
of this problem. 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC STUDY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A first step into a study of passenger traffic was announced 
by Coordinator Eastman Oct. 13. Two questionnaires relating 
to that traffic were sent by him to more than a hundred of the 
larger railroads. The study will investigate, said the coordina- 
tor’s announcement, the volume and nature of the traffic, the 
agencies via which it is moving, the methods used in handling 
it, the fares charged, the cost of handling, the service require- 
ments of patrons, and the proper sphere of the several pas- 
senger carrying agencies. 

The inquiry is divided into two parts, one being called the 
“ticket office and agency inquiry” and the other the “passenger 
traffic officer inquiry.” The first seeks information concerning 
the railroad sales organization for obtaining passenger business 
and the cost of obtaining it, “particularly for offices located 
apart from stations.” System reports, however, are to exclude 
water carriers. 

The passenger traffic officer inquiry, according to the an- 
nouncement, deals with several phases of the passenger prob- 
lem and the questionnaire is to be answered personally by 
officers in intimate contact with passenger work whose opinions, 
it is felt, will be of great assistance in making this study. 
Replies will be regarded strictly as expressions of individual 
opinions, not as expressing authoritative corporate views. 


EASTMAN SUGGESTS RESEARCH 


At the request of Coordinator Eastman, the Science Ad- 
visory Board of the National Research Council, has appointed 
a committee, headed by Dr. F. B. Jewett, vice president of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company and president 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., the research subsidiary 
of the first mentioned company, to study the matter of scientific 
research for the railroads. The study is to be made in con- 
junction with the railroad managements and the coordinator’s 
organization. 

If thereafter it seems expedient, says a statement by the 
coordinator, the committee is to formulate a plan for carrying 
on research, to assist in the initiation of the project and to 
advise in connection with its subsequent operation. 

The members of the committee, other than Mr. Jewett, who 
is to be chairman, are: Maurice Holland, director, division en- 
gineering and industrial research, National Research Council, 
who is designated as director in Mr. Eastman’s statement; 
Dr. C. F. Kettering, vice president and director, General Motors 
Corporation; president, General Research Corporation; Dr. John 
Johnston, director of research, U. S. Steel Corporation; Dr. 
Francis C. Frary, director of research, Aluminum Company of 
America; Dr. E. K. Bolton, chemical director, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.; Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president, Brookings 
Institution; Prof. D. C. Jackson, head of the department of 
electrical engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and formerly head of the engineering firm of Jackson and Mor- 
ley; R. L. Lockwood, director, section of purchases, office of 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation; and Dr. Isaiah Bowman, 
chairman, National Research Council, ex-officio member. 

Annonncing the scientific research study, Coordinator East- 
man in part said: 


The coordinator has requested the three regional coordinating 
committees to appoint a committee of railroad officers to collaborate 
and cooperate with the committee of the Science Advisory Board in 
this proposed survey. He points out that the latter committee is 
made up of men, several of whom have had unusual practical ex- 
perience in industrial research. He states that the railroads have 
done and are doing much in the way of research. It may be that 
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they are doing all that can be done; but the need is very great. The 
appointment of the committee by the Science Advisory Board fur- 
nishes an opportunity to put this question to the test under most 
excellent auspices, and the coordinator feels sure that the railroads 
will welcome this opportunity. 


In asking Dr. Karl A, Compton, chairman of the Science 
Advisory Board, to appoint the committee, Mr. Eastman, stat- 
ing reasons for his request, said: 


My understanding is that the Science Advisory Board, of which 
you are chairman, was created by executive order No. 6238, signed 
by President Roosevelt on July 31, 1933, “‘with authority, acting 
through the machinery and under the jurisdiction of the National 
Academy of Sciences and the National Research Council, to appoint 
committees to deal with specific problems in the various organiza- 
tions.” I also understand that the National Research Council was 
created at the request of President Wilson in 1916 and perpetuated 
by A executive order No. 2859, signed by President Wilson on May 11, 


One of the purposes of the emergency railroad transportation act, 
1933, under which I was appointed federal coordinator of transporta- 
tion, is to encourage and promote or require action on the part of 
the railroads which will avoid “wastes and preventable expense,” 
and another is ‘to — for the immediate study of other means 
of improving conditions surrounding transportation in all its forms 
and the preparation of plans therefor.”’ In line with these aims, 
it seems to me that it would serve a most useful purpose if the 
Science Advisory Board could appoint a committee to study the matter 
of scientific research for the railroads in conjunction with the rail- 
road managements and my own organization and, if it thereafter 
seems expedient, to formulate a plan for carrying on such research, to 
assist in the initiation of the project, and to advise in connection 
with its subsequent operation. 

Such research is, I am informed, being carried on with notable 
success by certain of the larger industries of the country, and my 
understanding is that the Science Advisory Board is in close contact 
and association with these activities. The railroad industry, as you 
know, is now facing most serious problems created by new conditions 
and is, I believe, entering upon a new era of adjustment and develop- 
ment. Science should be its handmaiden in this development. While 
I know that the railroads, both individually and collectively, have 
done, and are doing, much in the way of research, the question is 
whether the pcssibilities in this direction have been exhausted, and 
I feel confident that the railroads will welcome the cooperation and 
assistance of the Science Advisory Board in answering this question. 
You are in a position to put at their service specialized experience 
and knowledge of research methods and possibilities. 


PURCHASE PRACTICE REFORM 


Acting under that part of the emergency transportation act, 
section 4(b), authorizing the coordinator to prevent undue impair- 
ment of net earnings of railways and avoid other wastes and 
preventable expense, Coordinator Eastman has recommended 
action by the carriers’ regional coordinating committees with 
respect to the standardization of cars, lumber, rails and rail 
accessories; the adoption of a simplified invoice form; and im- 
provement of coal-purchasing methods. He recommends buying 
of coal on performance specifications. The law authorizes him 
to bring such matters to the attention of the committees for 
action by them. The section of purchases in the coordinator’s 
organization has been working on the subjects mentioned. 

In his communication to the committees Coordinator East- 
man devotes more space to “improvement in coal-purchasing 
methods.” To what he says in his own communication he at- 
taches a memorandum on the subject prepared by the section 
of purchases. Also on the subject of coal buying, he attaches a 
summary of the testimony taken in the hearings in the Commis- 
sion’s Ex Parte 104, practices of carriers affecting revenues or 
expenses, part 1, railroad fuel, by Director Bartel, of the Com- 
mission’s bureau of service and Bartel’s recommendations. Bartel 
carried on his work in that proceeding under the direction of 
Mr. Eastman before the emergency transportation act came 
into being. 

Saving of time is given as the reason for the coordinator 
using the summary of testimony taken by Bartel and the recom- 
mendations he would have made to the Commission had the 
coal purchasing inquiry followed the usual course to a final report 
by the Commission. 

“Inasmuch as the Commission has power of review over the 
coordinator but has itself no power to require changes in pur- 
chasing methods,” said the coordinator in his communication to 
the committees, “it is believed that time will be saved by taking 
the matter up with your committee in this way.” 

Briefly the coordinator said he recommended the develop- 
ment and adoption of standard performance specifications for 
coal, based on chemical and physical properties affecting fuel 
value, and of standard inspection and test methods such as 
those used by governmental organizations and by large indus- 
trial and utilities companies. . 

In a general statement with respect to the move, looking 
toward improvement of purchasing methods, Mr. Eastman said: 


The attached communication (not herein reproduced) has been 
sent by the coordinator to the carriers’ regional coordinating com- 
m‘ttees. It recommends action with respect to the standardization 
of cars, lumber, rails, and rail accessories; the adoption of a sim- 
plified invoice form; and improvement in coal-purchasing methods. 
For the most part, the standardization projects have been under con- 
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sideration by carrier committees or associations for a long time, and 
this is’ also true of-the simplified invoice action. The coordinator 
bélieves that the time is now ripe for the consummation of these 
projects, with the possible exception of. the standardization of rail 
joints and other accessories, where serious patent difficulties will 
be encountered. 

The recommendation with respect to the purchase of coal is 
based largely on evidence gathered by the Commission in its Ex 
Parte 104 investigation, and a summary of that evidence is ap- 
pended. Briefly it shows that in many instances the carriers have 
been paying considerably more than the market price for coal, be- 
cause of traffic considerations or for the purpose of helping ‘‘on-line”’ 
mines, and that coal-purchasing methods have been lax in other 
respects. 

The coordinator remarks that “there is no sound reason why 
railroads should subsidize mines by paying more than the market 
price for coal, and it is quite clear that this custom has not pre- 
vented demoralization in the coal industry.’’ He suggests that “if 
the railroads wish to help the coal mines, a much sounder and more 
effective way would be to reduce the freight rates on coal, thus aiding 
the mines to meet the competition of other fuels.’’ He says that the 
“custom of reciprocal buying in return for supposed traffic advantages 
is one which permeates the railroad industry, and when indulged in 
by all railroads, as is inevitable once such a custom is started, is of 
advantage to none and of injury to all.”” The emergency act furnishes 
the opportunity to break up this practice through ‘‘united, collective 
action.” 

The coordinator recommends the development and adoption of 
standard performance specifications for coal, based on chemical and 
physical properties affecting fuel value, and of standard inspection 
and test methods such as those used by governmental organizations 
and by large industrial and utility companies. He realizes that these 
will be resistance to such a plan, ‘‘on the ground that the conditions 
under which coal is used in the railroad industry differ radically from 
those in other industries, and that the practical test of actual engine 
use is the only reliable guide.’’ He believes that investigation will 
show that this criticism is not well founded, since it “ignores what 
has been done in the development of performance specifications, as 
distinguished from mere B. T. U. specifications, and of tests to meas- 
ure performance.” 


Each of the subjects to be handled by the coordinating 
committees is discussed under its own head. With respect 
to standardization of equipment the coordinator said the Amer- 
ican Railway Association committee had completed its stand- 
ardization of a 50 ton steel single-sheathed box car and that 
sample cars of proposed standard type were being inspected 
and tested. He said the committee on specifications of mate- 
r.als of the railway association had completed its work on lum- 
ber standards for the use of mechanical departments, the pro- 
posed standard covering both hardwood and softwood lumber 
and that ballots had been sent out to the general committee 
of division 5 of the American Railway Association for their 
views. With regard to standardization of rail sections he ‘said 
that project contemplated the establishment of not more than 
five standard weights of rail. The rail committee of the Amer- 
ican Railway Engineering Association and the affected division 
of the American Railway Association had agreed upon two of 
the proposed sections, namely, for the 131 pound and the 112 
pound rail. 

As to the standardization of rail joints and other rail at- 
tachments and accessories the coordinator said that upon pres- 
ent information he believed that this standardization project 
should be vigorously pressed. With regard to simplified invoice 
form Mr. Eastman said this project was initiated by the indus- 
try in 1927, and was developed under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Commerce. The simplified invoice so developed, 
he said, had been adopted by a large number of industrial and 
commercial firms and by a few railroads. He said it was re- 
cently presented by his section of purchases to the disbursements 
committee of the Railway Accounting Officers’ Association, 
recommended by that committee, and approved by the conven- 
tion of the association in August, 1933. Upon present informa- 
tion, he said, he believed that the recommendation as approved 
by the association should be made mandatory of all railroads. 

The section of purchases in a memorandum incorporated 
in the communication to the coordinating committees, devoted 
‘altogether to “improvement in coal purchasing methods,” said 
it appeared that the establishment of standard practices for 
buying coal on a basis of performance value for each dollar 
expended would result in substantial direct savings to the 
railroads, and would also be useful in eliminating the practice 
of awarding coal orders as compensation for the routing of 
commercial traffic. It, therefore, recommended that action be 
taken to that end. 


The summary of testimony taken by Director Bartel and 
the discussion and conclusion based thereon, made a part of 
the communication, sent to the regional committees, follows 
neither the form of a report by the Commission nor a proposed 
report by an examiner. It is headed “Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Ex Parte 104, practices of carriers affecting rev- 
enues or expenses, part I, railroad fuel.” It is followed by what 
ordinarily would be regarded as either the Commission’s or 
the examiner’s headnotes. In this instance what stands in the 
place of the headnote is called “Analysis of record before the 
Commission and recommendations by William P. Bartel, direc- 
tor, Bureau of Service.” 
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The director summarized the evidence with regard to coq 
buying practices of the New York, New Haven & Hartfon 
New York Central System Lines, Pittsburgh & Lake Eric 
‘Pennsylvania (including the Long Island Railroad Co.), Balti. 
more & Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio, Chicago Terminal, Pittsburg) 
& West Virginia, Bessemer & Lake Erie, Monongahela Railway 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, New York, Chicago & St. Louis, Detroit 
Toledo & Ironton, Wabash, Belt Railway Co. of Chicago, Chj. 
cago River & Indiana, Indiana Harbor Belt, Chicago & Illinojs 
Midland, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western, Virginia, Southen 
Railway System, Louisville & Nashville, Central of Georgia 
Illinois Central, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago, Milwav. 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific, Chicago Great Western, Green Bay ¢ 
Western, Missouri Pacific, Missouri-Illinois Railroad, and Ter. 
minal Railroad Association of St. Louis. In his discussion and 
conclusion of the testimony concerning the practices of the 
carriers mentioned, Mr, Bartel said: 


From extensive testimony it is evident: 

(ay That there is no uniform practice in the selection of coal; 

(b) That practically all roads on which coal originates and some 
others make little or no effort to find the most efficient and econoni- 
cal coal, but, in the main, purchase certa‘n coal for traffic reasons: 

(c) That while some few carriers purchase coal on definite speci- 
fications, these specifications are purposely varied so as to permit 
- use of certain coals; others purchase on general specifications; 
an 

(d) That in the selection of coals most roads confine their pur- 
chases to coal that has been approved as satisfactory and disregard 
entirely differences between coal that merely meets and that which 
exceeds the minimum requirements. 

It is futile for coal originating roads to try to maintain the sta. 
bility of the coal industry by paying higher than market prices for 
their fuel, when the greater proportion of the coal produced is sold 
to other industries and to other railroads at unduly low prices, fre. 
quently below the cost of production. 

_ Whatever originally may have motivated respondents to pay 
higher prices to operators on their lines than are charged others, the 
effect thereof upon the coai industry is now a minor factor, and it 
may well be that the present practices, while temporarily assisting 
some operators, intensify the demoralization of the industry as a 
whole. One purpose is to create a backlog to enable their operators 
to compete successfully with those on other lines by unreasonable 
cutting of prices. Another is to compensate operators and brokers 
for the routing of commercial traffic. It is not to be expected that 
competing railroads, competing coal fields, and excluded operators 
will allow themselves to be underbid. Neither respondents nor op- 
erators are permanently benefited by such practices. 

It is in the public interest that railroads be operated efficiently 
and economically. This is contemplated by the interstate commerce 
act. The cost of fuel is, next to labor (payroll), the most important 
item of operating expense. Consequently, it behooves those in charge 
to see that sound business methods are strictly and intelligently em- 
ployed in its selection and purchase. To accomplish this purpose 
purchases should be divorced from all extraneous considerations. 

We have already commented on the futility and undersirability of 
paying more than market prices for coal because of sympathetic and 
traffic reasons. As a business proposition it is also unsound. It is 
not the province or duty of respondents to subsidize the coal or any 
other depressed industry. To single out the coal industry for financial 
help reduces net operating revenues and unjustly shifts the burden 
of its support to shippers of other commodities, either through in- 
creased rates or through the maintenance of rates that might other- 
wise be reduced, or it depletes earnings below a fair return, 

While it may be true that in some cases one carrier, by the pay- 
ment of a ——— for certain coal, secures additional traffic, this 
is only at the expense of other carriers, and it may possibly be that 
such other carriers, through premiums to other concerns, might also 
get traffic which would otherwise go to the first carriers, but as be- 
tween them, the total amount of traffic would not be increased; all 
that could be accomplished would be to increase the fuel bills, and 
likewise the operating expenses of all carriers involved. Constant 
competing for coal traffic through payment of premiums, also means 
that the smaller roads are at the mercy of larger ones who are bet- 
ter able financially to indulge in such unnecessary wasteful practice 
of paying premiums. To the extent that premiums are paid to favored 
producers or brokers, others are discriminated against and this can 
only bring about a spirit of retaliation by competitive price cutting, 
thus reducing market prices to the injury of the coal industry. 

It is repugnant to sound business to pay more than market prices 
for material and supplies. We do not mean respondents should use 
their purchasing power to beat down coal prices to the injury of the 
industry, but we see no reason why they should not insist on as 
favorable treatment as is accorded other industries. Neither are we 
impressed with the argument that carriers serving mines or refin- 
eries should pay more for their fuel than others because they do 
not have to pay foreign-line freight charges. They are entitled to 
the benefit of their location, just as in the purchase of other com- 
modities. 

Another elementary proposition, more or less disregarded by 
some respondents, is that it is poor judgment to pay the same price 
in the same locality for coals of matérially different calorific values. 
Probably two factors, excluding traffic considerations to which we 
later refer, that contribute most to that practice are indifference by 
respondents tc the importance of specific and accurate knowledge 
of the characteristics and heating values of different coals and di- 
vision of responsibility for their approval and purchase. There is 
too great a willingness to accept certain coal simply because it is 
considered satisfactory, particularly when it is known, or could be 
ascertained, that other coal would be more economical and efficient: 
and this indifference is too often expressed in the payment of the 
same prices for ‘satisfactory coals,’”’ when one is much better than 
the other, but meets with less favor because of the greater traffic 
value of the sellers of the poorer coal. 

The abolition of the so-called policy of “reciprocal purchasing” 
is a necessary prerequisite to the economical purchase of fuel, coal, 
for it, more than any other factor, is the source of the present un- 
business like practices. Respondents say that preferential treat- 
ment of operators and brokers who are shippers over their lines is 
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a sound business principle recognized by all industries. Even if 
sound when indulged in by private business, it assumes a different 
aspect when adopted by railroads, as the resulting unnecessary _ ex- 
pense must be paid by the public. In Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Investigation, 131 I. C. C. 615, 660, referring to a similar contention, 
the Commission said: 

“However that may be, we think that the record shows that in 
a desperate effort to justify the acquisition of the Terre Haute by 
increasing commercial coal shipments the St. Paul has come peri- 
lously near to granting undue concessions to a few large operators 
on the Terre Haute. It is obvious that in pursuing such a policy price 
and quality can quickly become secondary considerations as con- 
tracts for purchases are traded for revenue business and may even 
lead to violations of the Elkins act.” 

The instant record confirms the soundness of this comment. 
Both quality and prices are now subordinated by many respondents 
to the exchange of coal orders for commercial traffic and not only 
have they come “perilously near’’ but there is reasonable ground for 
belief that numerous carriers have violated the Elkins act. The pay- 
ment of more for coal bought from large shippers of commercial 
traffic than prices for which coal of equal quality or even the same 
coal is offered by others for the purpose of obtaining or holding 
revenue traffic, or in order to enable favored operators to underbid 
competitors in other markets, is in effect a payment of money for 
traffic and a device not far removed from the payment and receipt 
of a rebate, concession, or discrimination. Prohibited rebates, con- 
cessions, or discriminations may be effected by an equivalent as 
readily as by cash. The manifest purpose of the act is to strike 
through all pretense and all ingenious devices to the substance of 
the transaction. 

The preferential treatment of commercial shippers has grown to 
a reprehensible extent. As expressed by one witness “the reciprocal 
purchasing feature became doubtless more disturbing than those who 
jnaugurated it anticipated, and no operator seems to be satisfied 
with the allotment made to him; in fact, there was hardly an operator 
who did not offer his commercial tonnage, no matter how small, as a 
reason for being considered in fuel tonnage allotment.’’ It almost 
invariably causes an increase in operating expenses and unjustly 
favors one shipper over another. Even when not carried to the ex- 
tent of violating the letter of the law, it is antagonistic to the spirit 
and purpose of the Elkins act. The supreme court has often de- 
clared that the purpose of Congress was to cut up by the roots every 
form of discrimination, favoritism and inequality. New Haven R. R. 
vs. I. C. C., 200 U. S. 361. The practice should be entirely discon- 


tinued. 
HIGHWAY AND AIR LABOR 


A study of wages, hours and working conditions in the 
highway and air transportation industries, which Coordinator 
Eastman and Isador Lubin, commissioner of labor statistics, of 
the U. S. Department of Labor, regard as comprehensive, has 
been instituted by them. The purpose of the investigation, ac- 
cording to a statement put out by Coordinator Eastman, is to dis- 
cover and present the facts of public interest concerning em- 
ployment in these industries and their bearing on competitive 
transportation conditions. In addition to the statements herein 
set forth, Coordinator Kastman’s announcement of the investiga- 
tion says: 


The government seeks more complete and accurate information 
than has been previously available with respect to the wide variation 
which apparently exists in different parts of the country and among 
different establishments in these industries. 

Agents from the bureau of labor statistics are making personal 
investigation of the wage rates, hours of service, and conditions of 
work of the employes of 200 bus companies and 300 trucking com- 
panies, throughout the United States, engaged in intercity business. 

A questionnaire covering the same subjects is being addressed by 
Commissioner Lubin to 3,000 selected trucking firms, most of them 
individuals and companies operating ten trucks or less. It is also 
being sent to several thousand other operators, including operators 
of private or industrial truck fleets. A copy of the questionnaire is 
attached. 

The investigation has the support of American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Ine., the national organization recently formed by the federa- 
tion and merger of more than 100 state and regional associations of 
motor truck operators. 

An investigation of hours and wages of employes of the mail and 
passenger air lines was made two years ago by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. This study is being repeated in order to ascertain 1933 
conditions. The work is being done by field agents of Coordinator 
Eastman and the bureau of labor statistics, and is nearly complete. 


Included in the papers given out by Coordinator Eastman 
is a letter from Commissioner Lubin also setting forth the pur- 
pose of his inquiry and a letter addressed to all members of the 
trucking industry by Ted V. Rodgers, president of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc. 

Commissioner Lubin said his study of wages, hours and 
working conditions was being made partly by correspondence 
and partly through direct investigation by agents of his bureau. 
The study, he said, fitted in with a comprehensive inquiry into 
all phases of transportation which was being made by Coordina- 
tor Eastman under direction from Congress. He said that the 
answers which were submitted for the information of the govern- 
ment would be held strictly confidential, being seen only by 
government employes obligated by oath not to disclose the 
contents of the returns made on an attached questionnaire, not 
herein reproduced. The commissioner said the information 
supnlied would be used only for purposes of obtaining a picture 
of the industry as a whole and would be published in such form 
that the affairs of the responding firm could not be identified. 
He said that if his respondents desired to submit for the use of 
Coordinator Eastman any general statement or suggestion about 
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labor conditions in truck transportation, his bureau would under- 
take to bring them to the immediate attention of the coordina- 
tor’s office, for consideration in connection with the coordinator’s 
report and recommendations to Congress. 

Mr. Rodgers in his letter to members of the trucking indus- 
try said the statistics were going to be used in the preparation 
of a report on transportation that Coordinator Eastman was to 
prepare for Congress and upon which, presumably, there would 
be based whatever legislation or action might be taken. That 
being the case, he said, it was very important that the statistics 
collected be accurate and truly represent a cross section of the 
industry. Therefore, he urged all members “very strongly” to 
fill out the questionnaire as soon as possible and return to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


DOMESTIC WATER LINE SURVEY 


Coordinator Eastman has instituted an inquiry the purpose 
of which is the development of information with respect to the 
uses made of domestic water transportation facilities and of 
viewpoints with respect to the relative merits of water and 
other means of transportation; the possibility of improving 
water transportation service and of coordinating the various 
transport agencies, and the need for stabilizing and regulating 
carriers by water. The inquiry was planned by the section of 
research. 

A statement by Coordinator Eastman said questions had 
been prepared by his section of research and sent to approxi- 
mately four thousand members of the “Patrons’ Advisory Com- 
mittee.” That committee, he said, was made up of traffic man- 
agers of representative industries and commercial enterprises 
and of the traffic offic:als of chambers of commerce and similar 
organizations. It comprises, the statement said, individuals 
who do not use water transportation as weil as those who do. 

Inquiries addressed to the coordinator’s staff developed the 
fact that the name of committee was “Shippers’ Advisory Com- 
mittee” and that it was composed of traffic managers, as before 
indicated, selected from lists of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, traffic clubs, and other sources of information. The 
list was made up so as to constitute a body with which the 
coordinator’s organization could correspond. The original idea 
was to call it ‘Patrons’ Advisory Committee.” It was, however, 
decided to call it “Shippers’ Advisory Committee” and the use 
of “Patrons’ Advisory Committee,” in the coordinator’s state- 
ment, was not intended. 

The questions that have been asked in this survey, eight 
in number, but subdivided so as to develop detailed information, 
follow: 


1.. Description of Business, Please give the name and address 
of your firm and location of its principal plants. (a) Principal points 
between which you ship and/or receive freight moving wholly or 
partly by domestic water lines. (b) Extent to which the location of 
your plant or plants has been influenced by the availability of water 
transportation. (c) The point (F. O. B. or C. I. F.) at, or to which 
your sales and purchases are customarily made. (d) The extent to 
which you control the routing of your shipments and any reasons for 
lack of full control. 

2. Nature and Extent of Traffic in 1932. Please list the principal 
commodities which you (A) shipped and (B) received wholly or 
partly by water, showing: (a) The several routes of service, i. e., 
coastwise (Pacific Gulf, or Atlantic), intercoastal, Great Lakes, and 
the various inland waterways, or combinations of the foregoing, and 
approximate percentage via each waterway. (b) The type of serv- 
ice used on each of such routes, i. e., common carrier, contract car- 
rier for hire, private carrier only of own goods; and percentage of 
tonnage via each type of carrier on each route. (c) Water borne 
tonnage in 1932 and percentage it bore to your total tonnage. (d) 
What changes, if any, you have made in the routing of your traffic 
during the last five years that have affected the volume of your 
water traffic favorably or adversely. State reasons. (e) What sea- 
sonal variations in volume occur due to reasons other than season 
of navigation. (f) What approximate percentage of water borne 
traffic was L. C. L. 


3. Desirability of Water Transportation. Please enumerate in 
order of importance, for (A) receipts and (B) shipments of your 
principal commodities: (a) Prompting your use of water transpor- 
tation, such as simpler classification or packing requirements, differ- 
ential rates, pick-up and/or delivery, lower total cost, faster, slower, 
or more convenient service, late acceptance of shipments, less loss 
or damage, location of terminals, or personal friendship or interest. 
(b) Limiting your use of water transportation, such as high charges, 
slower service, lack of uniform rates, through routes, irresponsibility, 
irregular schedules, excessive loss or damage, or inability of market 
to absorb large consignments. 

4. Service. Please discuss from the viewpoint of desirability and 
service requirements for commodities handled by you: (a) The ex- 
tent to which speed, frequency, regularity and dependability of serv- 
ice are made necessary by the needs of your business, or by the 
competitive conditions within your industry, illustrating by examples 
of typical differences in rail and water service for (A) receipts, (B) 
shipments. (b) Store-door pick-up and/or delivery, or other acces- 
sorial or special services performed by water lines, but not by other 
transportation agencies, and whether tre water lines might recap- 
ture some of their lost business by these devices. (c) Illustrate by 
some examples, the difference in time of delivery between water and 
rail to some of your principal shipping points. 

5 Rates. Please elaborate your views with respect to: (a) 
Whether carload and/or less-than-carload rates by water are justi- 
fied. (b) Whether the cost of accessorial services, not furnished by 
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other transportation agencies, or of complete marine insurance should 
be included in the water line rate. (c) Whether there should be ex- 
tended or established joint rail-water rates; joint water truck rates, 
or joint rail-water-truck rates. Should this be limited to cases where 
the water haul is for, say, 250 miles or more? (d) What water line 
differential under rail would evenly balance the competitive pull of 
these two agencies for the different classes of your tonnage? Give 
some examples of the difference between rail and water rates to or 
from your principal shipping points. What, in your opinion, is the 
er basis for establishing differentials between rail and water and 
truck? 

6. Stabilization of Transportation. ( 
with respect to: (a) Extent and effect of excessive competition upon 
water line service and stability of domestic water transportation, 
and (b) Desirability of uniform and definite rates for water line 
service and publication of all water rates upon reasonable advance 
notice. (c) Desirability of stabilization of competitive conditions and 
practices and a closer approach to parity of competition by due con- 
sideration of the various economic factors surrounding each transport 
agency. (d) Desirability of coordination of all agencies engaging in 
domestic transportation. 

7. Regulation. Please elaborate your views with respect to 
(a) Desirability of governmental regulation of domestic water lines, 
and matters and types of carriers it should embrace. (b) By what 
governmental body it should be administered. (c) Desirability of 
chargi: g tolls for the use of inland waterways made navigable and/or 
maintained at public expense, and manner in which same should be 
assessed. (d) Whether railroads should be permitted to reenter the 
field of water transportation by repeal of the present laws prohibit- 
ing them from so doing. 

8. Please give us the benefit of your views upon any matter 
relating to domestic water transportation not embraced within the 
foregoing questions. 


Please elaborate your views 


LABOR AND COORDINATOR 

Coordinator Eastman, in “Special Order No. 2,” hag can- 
celed and set aside “Special Order No. 1” appointing an ex- 
aminer of the Commission to take testimony concerning claims 
of employes of the Boston & Maine and the Maine Central, 
under section 7 (d) of Title I of the Roosevelt emergency 
railroad transportation act, for expenses and property losses 
incurred by them in the transfer of certain of them from Boston 
to Portland and from Portland to Boston. The coordinator 
said comp:ainants had advised that the matter had been volun- 
tarily settled with the two railroads. For a time the railroads 
contemplated taking to the courts the question of whether the 
coordinator had the authority to bring the transfers of the 
employes in question under the provisions of the coordinator 
act. The railroads had planned, in the event the coordinator 
issued an order requiring reimbursement of employes for losses, 
to bring suit to prevent its enforcement. 


RAILWAY EMPLOYMENT 


The number of employes at the middle of September on 
Class I steam railways, excluding switching and termina] com- 
panies, according to a compilation made by the Commission’s 
Bureau of Statistics, was 1,030,090, an increase of 3.57 per cent 
over the number at the corresponding period in 1932 when the 
number of employes was 994,630. 

The number of executives, officials and staff assistants was 
12,073, a decrease of 6.23 per cent in comparison with September, 
1932; professional, clerical and general employes numbered 164,- 
074, a decrease of 4.69 per cent in comparison with the preced- 
ing year; maintenance of way and structures employes totaled 
224,876, an increase of 5.42 per cent over September, 1932; 
maintenance of equipment and stores employes numbered 278,898, 
an increase of 6.16 per cent over September, 1932; transportation 
(other than train, engine, and yard employes) numbered 126,592, 
a decrease of 1.94 per cent in comparison with the correspond- 
ing period last year; transportation (yardmasters, switchtenders, 
and hostlers) employes numbered 12,286, a decrease of 1.53 per 
cent in comparison with September, 1932; transportation (train 
and engine service) employes totaled 211,291, an increase of 
10.04 per cent over September, 1932. 


PLANNING AND TRANSPORT 


Advocating national planning in the handling of public 
works, Harold L. Ickes, as federal administrator of public 
works, in an address October 9 at Baltimore, Md., said that “not 
only are we studying our rivers as entities with a view to in- 
stituting only such public works in connection therewith as 
will be for the best good of the entire rivershed, but we are 
seriously addressing ourselves to the matter of highways. 

“Heretofore highways have been more or les of a crazy 
quilt affair. The politician with the strongest pull has been 
atle to entice a concrete road into his community or past h’s 
farm even although from an engineering and a social stand- 
point the road should have run elsewhere. When we allocated 
$400,000,000 out of the public works fund for roads in the 
various states we stipulated that primarily this money should 
not be used to build a little bit of road in this township and 
an unconnected mile of road in the adjoining township, but to 
join arterial highways, to connect up main roads already partly 
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constructed, so as to work towards a comprehensive and logical 
network of roads throughout the country. 

“There has been urged upon us for serious consideration 
from many quarters the building of at least one super highway 
all the way across the country from which branch roads at 
appropriate points could diverge. That at least such 4a trans. 
continental arterial highway will be built in the future there 
can be no doubt, thus presenting a problem that the National 
Planning Board should lose no time in studying. In addition 
to rivers and roads there -is a wide range of subjects which 
the National Planning Board may properly consider. Questions 
of transportation and distribution and cost of electric current 
‘can well come within its purview as having an important bear. 
ing upon community life.” 

As one illustration of lack of planning, Mr. Ickes had the 
following to say: 


In my own city of Chicago, we generously handed over to the 
railroads miles of the wonderful shore line of Lake Michigan. To 
show their appreciation of this generosity, the railroads proceeded to 
annex hundreds of additional acres of land without so much as ask- 
ing ‘by your leave.’”’ For more than a generation now, the people 
of Chicago have been taxing themselves for millions upon millions of 
dollars to recapture their shore line. The total cost to Chicago of 
its great generosity, without taking into account those aesthetic 
values which cannot be measured in money, has already run into the 
hundreds of millicns of dollars, with additional hundreds of millions 
to come before the shore line can be completely reclaimed. 


VALUATION REPORTS 


Valuation No, 1131, Kanawha Central Railway Co., opinion No, 
B-900, 43 Val. Rep. 823-32. Final value for rate making purposes of 
the property owned and used for common carrier purposes found to 
- $ sag > of property used but not owned, $7,000, as of Decem- 

er 31, a 

Valuation No. 1087, East Erie Commercial Railroad, opinion No, 
B-859, 43 Val. Rep. 365-79. Final value for rate making purposes 
of the property owned and used for common carrier purposes found 
to be $560,000, of property owned but not used, $22,800, and of prop- 
erty used but not owned, $1,770, as of December 31, 1927. 

Valuation No. 1123, Berlin Mills Railway, opinion No. B-896, 43 
Val. Rep. 768-78. By division 1. Final value of property of Brown 
Co. devoted to common-carrier purposes by the Berlin Mills Railway 
found to be $718,000 as of December 31, 1927. 

Valuation No. 1130, Maryland and Delaware Coast Railway Co., 
opinion No. B-889, 43 Val. Rep. 691-700. By division 1. Final value, 
owned and used property, $635,000, and used but not owned property, 
$195, as of December 31, 1927. 

Valuation No. 1151, Santa Fe Northwestern Railway Co., opinion 
No. B-893, 43 Val. Rep. 729-39. By division 1. Final value, owned 
and used property, $780,000, and used but not owned property, $349,- 
292, as of December 31, 1927. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


In Finance No. 9926, Santa Fe, San Juan & Northern Rail- 
road receiver’s reconstruction loan, the Commission, by divi- 
sion 4, has denied approval of a loan for $50,000 from the R. F.C. 
The receiver desired the money for rehabilitation work, past 
due wages and other obligations. The Commission found that 
the prospective earning power of the applicant and the security 
offered were not such as to afford a reasonable assurance of 
ability of applicant to repay the loan. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation between February 
2, 1932, when the corporation began business, and October 1, 
1933, made cash advances of $382,326,101.51 to 66 railroads, ac- 
cording to a report of the corporation. Loans to railroads au- 
thorized in that period totaled $411,701,426. Of the total of 
$382,326,101.51 actually disbursed, a total of $50,211,895 was 
repaid. The repayment total includes cancellations and with- 
drawals of loans authorized. The indebtedness of the railroads 
to the government stood at $332,114,207 at the close of business 
September 30. 

The Commission, by division 4, has dismissed Finance No. 
9705, Morristown & Erie Railroad Co. reconstruction loan on 
account of failure to prosecute the application which was for 
approval of a loan of $150,000 from the R. F. C. 

An order of dismissal has been entered by the Commission, 
division 4, in Finance No, 9732, Alabama Central Railway recon- 
struction loan, on account of the withdrawal of the application 
of that company for a loan of $7,500 from the R. F. C. 

The Commission, upon reconsideration in Finance No. 9319, 
Bartlett Western Railway reconstruction loan, an application by 
that carrier for a loan of $25,000 from the R, F. C., later reduced 
to $5,000, has affirmed its previous decision denying approval of 
any loan, In its report on reconsideration the Commission said 
the facts cited by it in the report did not establish a sufficient 
earning capacity to warrant confidence in the applicant’s ability 
to meet the principal and interest of the loan if made. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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N. A. R. U. C. CONVENTION 


(By a Staff Correspondent at Cincinnati, Ohio) 


With representatives of the regulatory bodies of 29 states, 
the federal government, and Porto Rico present, the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners opened its 
forty-fifty annual convention, in Cincinnati, October 10. Regu- 
lation of motor vehicle transportation, in one form or another, 
was the principal subject under consideration the first day of 
the four-day convention. So far as the regulatory authorities 
are concerned, as indicated by the opinions expressed, the ques- 
tion as to whether full regulation of commercial highway serv- 
ices, both state and interstate, is desirable, is a settled issue; 
the only question is as to the details of that regulation and 
how it is to be effectuated. The importance of immediately 
enacting legislation to deal with existing “intolerable” condi- 
tions waS stressed by the state commissioners, almost without 
dissent, as well as by Chairman Farrell, of the federal body, 
who addressed the morning session, and Coordinator Eastman, 
who was scheduled as a speaker on the afternoon program, but 
was unable to attend. Coordinator Eastman’s sense of the 
importance of federal highway regulatory legislation was con- 
tained in a letter, dated October 9, to President Lester Hooker, 
of the Association. 

A primary concern of the state commissioners, as evidenced 
in a bill drafted by committees of the association, and by dis- 
cussion on the floor of the meeting, appeared to be that the 
jurisdiction of the states be not invaded as a result of passage 
of a federal regulatory law. Federal regulation of interstate 
operations of highway carriers of persons and property was an 
urgent need, it was said in one sentence, to be followed imme- 
diately, in effect, by declarations of the inviolability of states’ 
rights. The authors of the proposed federal regulatory Dill, 
which it was indicated would be introduced in the next Con- 
gress, apparently approached the question of regulation of 
interstate services as a “stop-gap” action, intended to make 
state regulation effective, by making it impossible for inter- 
state highway operators to undermine state regulatory meas- 
ures as a result of competition between interstate operators 
and intrastate operators. 


The program for the meeting this year continued the policy 
carried out at the last annual meeting of the association, in 
that a few main topics were scheduled for “open forum” discus- 
sion from the floor by members of the association. The discussion 
was generally participated in and eidence that the question of 
fabricating an adequate control over developing highway serv- 
ices and of establishing something like reasonable working 
relations between the different transportation agencies being 
taken seriously by the members was prominently in evidence. 

In addition to the formalities of “welcome,” which marked 
the opening session, there were reports of two special com- 
mittees dealing with motor vehicle transportation, and the an- 
nual address of the president of the association. A vigorous 
defense of state regulatory commissions was made by Mr. 
Hooker, of the Virginia commission. 


Farrell Address 


In his address, Commissioner Farrell outlined in somewhat 
general terms what he thought to be elementary considerations 
to be given attention in dealing with the regulatory situation 
as between highway operators and the railroads. The act of 
1887 to regulate interstate commerce was passed, he said, be- 
cause certain conditions had developed which required that the 
government exercise control over the rates charged by the 
railroads. He expressed the opinion that, unless federal high- 
way legislation were -passed, conditions equally as serious as 
those that anteceded the passage of the interstate commerce 
act would develop. At a number of points he sought to make 
it plain that his remarks were to be construed only as an 
expression of opinion by him, in a private capacity, rather than 
as the views of the Commission, or views held by him as chair- 
man of that body. 

The main purposes of the original act were contained in 
its first four sections, as he presented the matter. The gist 
of his remarks was that proper consideration of public welfare 
must prevent the charging of unreasonable rates, rates that were 
unduly preferential or prejudicial, or that deprived certain per- 
sons or places of their natural advantages and conferred upon 
other persons or places advantages to which they were not 
entitled. Not only was the original federal regulatory act 
passed with the view of protecting the public in these respects, 
he said, but also to protect the carriers from themselves. It 
had been found that unfair practices which they indulged made 
them frequent visitors to the bankruptcy courts, at the expense 
of the public, he said. 

He drew sharp attention, in the course of his remarks, to 
the fact that he regarded the fourth section of the act in a 
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different light from the first three sections. It would be 
highly improper to eliminate the first three sections from the 
act goveining rai.road practices, he held, and those sect.ons 
should be applied to motor vehicle transpoitation for the same 
reasons as justified their application to the rai.roads. On the 
other hand, he said, it would be quite imposs.ble to apply the 
fourth section to motor vehicle transportation, and he expressed 
the view that its application to rail transportation under exist- 
ing conditions would result in depriving the public of service to 
which it was entitled. 

He outlined briefly regulatory developments up to October, 
1929. Those developments, he said, might be regarded as a 
natural evolution, or the result of normal progress from the 
time of the original act. 

“The revolution in the transportation world, which began 
about that date (October, 1929), and has continued with ever 
increasing force since,” he declared, “has caused those in- 
terested in matters of regulation to stop, look, and listen.” In 
the past, he said, the railroads had compla.ned that regulatory 
law was applied to their business to a greater extent than it 
was to the services of carriers on the water. But transporta- 
tion by water, he went on, could take place only where there 
was sufficient water to make it possible, so that the discrim-na- 
tion complained of was not of great importance. The develop- 
ment of commercial services upon the highways, however, 
brought to issue a quite different matter, he said, continuing, 
in part, as follows: 


I assume that no one will undertake to maintain that it would 
be possible to prevent men from injuring one another by making and 
—— a law which would compel common carriers by railroad to 
refrain from departing from tiie rates for transportation published 
and filed by them, if a simiiar law were not applied to transportation 
agencies who use motor vehicles operated upon public highways, be- 
cause it is clear that, under such circumstances, the motor vehicle 
operator would have an unfair advantage over the competitor en- 
gaged in transportation by railroad. When we undertake to deter- 
mine the method of procedure to be adopted and followed for the 
purpose of removing this unfair advantage, however, we are con- 
fronted with problems it is somewhat difficult to solve, for the reason 
that circumstances and conditions pertaining to transportation by 
railroad vary materially from those app:icable to transportation by 
motor vehicle. I feel certain that members of this Association, who 
are well acquainted with the dfferen.es to which I have referred, 
will agree with me that, in addition to reaching conclusions concern- 
ing the laws which should be — to transportation by motor ve- 
hicle, it will be necessary to determine whether some changes are 
necessary in the laws now applicable to transportat.on by railroad. 

Although, as I stated at the beginning of my remarks, I am 
talking only for myself, I do not believe it would be proper for me 
at this time to indicate, except in a general way, the changes I think 
should be made. However, I do not hesitate to express the opinion 
that it would be improper to eliminate from the interstate commerce 
act the rules prescribed by Congress which make unlawful, unjust 
and unreasonable charges for transportation and practices indulged 
in by common carriers which result in unjust discrimination and 
undue prejudice. In eaying this, though, I do not intend to include 
section 4 of the act. Competitive conditions which existed prior to 
the advent of the motor vehicle have appeared to me in the past to 
make it difficult to determine whether unjust discriminatons are 
increased Or decreased in number and degree by applying the pro- 
visions of that section to the matters thereby covered, and that dif- 
ficulty has been very much increased by the use of motor vehicles 
operated on publ'c highways over routes which in many instances are 
much shorter than those by railroad between important points of 
origin and destination. I feel certain you will agree with me that, 

use of the pick-up and delivery services connected with trans- 
portation by motor vehicle, it would be impossible as a practical mat- 
ter to apply to such transportation the restrictions contained in sec- 
tion 4; and, if this be true, would it not be improper to continue to 
apply those restrictions to transportation by ra‘lroad?.... 

In determining what laws it would be proper and is necessary to 
enact for — to transportation by motor vehicle, and whether, 
and if so what, changes should be made in the laws now applicable 
to transportation by railroad, we must of course have in mind and 
consider seriously the interests of the general public; and this brings 
me to what I regard as one of the most important matters con- 
nected with transportation at the present time. We have seen that 
unrestricted competition between carriers engaged in transportation 
by railroad, and the absence of laws the enforcement of which would 
have prevented such carriers from indulging in practices which were 
unfair to the shippins and ‘raveling public, brought about the de- 
plorablé conditions which existed prior to February 4, 1887; and-I 
am somewhat afraid that a return to those conditions will be the 
result of the competition between carriers using different kinds of 
transportation facilities, if corrective measures are not applied to the 
situation. Generally speaking, members of the public are entitled 
to the transportation service which harmonizes best with their needs, 
and should not be required to pay for such service more than is 
reasonable and just; and carriers should be perm tted to participate 
in performing the servi e on'y to the extent that they may be able 
to do so without exacting unreasonable charges therefor and without 
indulging in practices which bring about either unjust discrimination 
or undue prejudice. The accord’ ng by carriers of artificial advan- 
tages to certain persons and places which necessarily results in de- 
prtvies other-persons and places of natural advantages should not 

tolerated, and laws should be enacted and enforced which will re- 
move and prevent what, in the past, has been referred to more for- 
cibly than eloquently as cut-throat competition, because it is clear 
that such competition is incons stent with and detrimental to the 
interest of the genera] puvb'ic. In other words, it is my opinion that 
an earnest attempt should be made to combine in harmonious action 
the different transportation agencies, and to so regulate them, by the 
application of appropr ate federal and state laws, as to prevent them 
from injuring one another and also to prevent them from injuring 
members of the general public who need and must have the services 
they are authorized to perform. 
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. You will observe. that I have mentioned both federal and state 
laws, but this was not~done inadvertently by me. Because of the 
extent of the territory known as the United States and the differ- 
ences which exist as between different parts of that territory, I have 
often thought that a federal law which would be entirely appropriate 
for- application in one part might result in injustice if enforced in 
another part, and for this reason it is my belief that matters that 
affect only one state should be controlled by the laws of that state, 
and this thought is particularly applicable to transportation by motor 
vehicle, since, accord.ng to my information, a very large portion of 
the traffic so transported is intrastate in character. Where the sub- 
ject matter in controversy affects more than one state, federal law 
must of course be applied, but, even in such a case, differences in 
pertinent circumstances and conditions, as between the different 
states, should be given serious consideration. ... 

I have ro authority to speak for President Roosevelt, but, if I 
have interpreted correctly the speeches made by him during the 
recent campaign and those he has delivered since, the purposs I 
think we should have in view in making and enforcing regulatory 
laws, and which I have described very .inadequately, are entirely in 
harmony with what he is endeavoring to accomplish. According to 
my understanding, he is trying to establish conditions which will 
prevent men from injuring one another, but leave .them otherwise 
free to regulate their own pursuits of industry and improvement. He 
refers to the matter, however, as an attempt to so uSe the powers 
of the federal government as to compel men to be fair to their neigh- 
bors. He knows that the wonderful progress the people of the United 
States have made thus far can not be continued unless individual 
initiative is preserved and men are encouraged to improve their ma- 
terial conditions to the extent that they can do so honestly, and: he 
is well aware of the fact that, in striving to better their own condi- 
tions, some of the people will necessarily make business which will 
benefit others who are not so situated that they can make business 
for themselves. He knows that desirable prosperity is possible only 
where capital and labor are used in harmony, one with the other, and 
he is not trying to rob Peter to pay Paul. He is, however, endeavor- 
ing to create conditions which will render it impossible for Paul to 
demand from Peter more than, as a matter of equity and good con- 
science, belongs to Paul. 


Letter from Eastman 


In his letter, expressing regret at being unable to attend the 
convention because of other business, Coordinator Eastman 
reiterated the view recently expressed by him in an address in 
New England that a very important part of his job was to stim- 
ulate thought. He said that the emergency railroad transpor- 
tation act of 1933 provided that, out of regard for the sover- 
eignty of the states, in the event the coordinator contemplated 
issuing orders that would have the effect of relieving any car- 
rier from the operation of intrastate law or any order of a 
state regulatory body, he should first advise the state that 
such an order was in contemplation. No such advice had 
been forwarded to any state, he said, explaining that before 
the act was adopted labor restrictions had been adopted making 
it impracticable for him to concentrate on effort to bring about 
an immediate reduction of rail expenses, but rather throwing 
into prominence that part of his duties having to do with the 
preparation of recommendations looking to the long-run needs 
in the field of transportation, 

Methods of transportation were always undergoing change, 
he pointed out, adding that existing conditions in that respect 
were quite beyond the ordinary, and that he, personally, was 
convinced that the country was on the threshold of “very no- 
table and important changes in transportation methods, es- 
pecially in the case of the railroads.” Adversity, he said, was 
a most powerful stimulant, and there was at present a “veritable 
flood” .of new ideas in the field. He expressed: the hope that 
his organization would be helpful in bringing out the sound 
ideas and in furthering the intelligent study of the existing 
problems. 

The states, he said, had long pioneered in_ transportation 


regulation, continuing. as follows: a 


‘In another phase of my- work,:-however, I am-sure that the ‘state 
commissioners are -particularly interested: I refer ‘to’ the study which 
the coordinator: is direeted to.-make of transportation conditions gen- 
erally .with .a view to recommending further legislation-to' the Presi- 
dent and to. the Congress. As-has always been: the ‘case,’ the states 
have been. pioneers in: some of-the matters: Which: I am now ‘study- 
ing. ‘Long ‘before there was an Interstate Commerce’ Commission, 
there -were many state railroad commissions... My own ‘state’ of 
Massachusetts, for example;- had -such a commission ‘in 1869; whereas 
the federal government waited until-1887. ‘Just as the states pioneered 
in those early days in railroad regulation, so they are now pioneering 
in the regulation of motor vehicles. Whether the time has come for 
the federal government to enter this field and, if so, to what extent 
are among the important questions to which I must give attention. 
In making this study I know of nothing more necessary than to 
examine thoroughly into what the states have already done along 
these lines, and to reap the benefit of their experience. 

This I am endeavoring to do. My organization now has what I 
believe to be a complete record of the state motor-vehicle laws which 
have been enacted, and also a record of many. which have beén or 
are- heing proposed. A’ questionnaire has béén.’sent to all of. the 
state commissions “to” develop their experience’ “and views, . dand- ‘in 
addition I have'a-field representative who. is interviéwing. pérsonally 
some -of the commissions which -have had thé mast:.experience in 
motor vehicle regulation. A little, later I shall. wish-to confer with 
the committees of the national association which have been studying 
these problems. 

In this letter I shall not indicate my views on these matters, 
not only because the time is not yet ripe but also because those 
views have not yet been formed. I am keeping my: mind open, if 
such a thing is fully possible, until all the pertinent evidence that 
we can accumulate ‘is in. IT can assure you that T have no illusions 
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as to the simplicity of these questions. I know that they are com. 
plicated and difficult,.and full.of more or less potenial- dynamite 
from many points of view. I. need the help of the state commissions 
in their consideration, and I feel confident that it will be accorded, 
very fully and freely. 

Not only is there the question of federal regulation of rates and 
service, with the complexities caused by the existence of common- 
carrier, contract, and private truckers, and also by the great number 
of individual opeartors; but there is the question of regulation of 
the use of the highways from the standpoint of safety and con- 
venience, the question of regulation of wages and working condi- 
tions, and the question of license fees and taxation. Some of these 
matters may seem to be local in character, but the need for greater 
uniformity and the intermingling of interstate and intrastte opera- 
tions often give ultimately a national aspect to what begins as a 
purely local problem. It is no doubt for this reason that federal regu- 
lation so often trails after state regulation. The fostering and pro- 
tection of interstate commerce which is incidental and unimportant 
at the outset grows in importance and sometimes becomes paramount 
in the end. 

Of course. the need for federal regulation, where it develops, 
always brings in the attendant danger of undue centralization, a 
danger which can be counteracted only by utilizing state and local 
authorities to the full extent of their possibilities. I shall endeavor 
not :to overlook this aspect of the questions which I am studying. 

There are many other matters upon which my organization is 
engaged, in addition to the motor-vehicle problems, which are also 
of interest to the state commissions, but it would unduly extend 
this letter to attempt to go into them at the present time. Suffice it to 
say that it will be my aim to keep in touch with the state commissions 
wherever their interests are affected, for I have not forgotten that I 
was once a state commissioner myself, and I believe that I realize 
their proper interest in the national treatment of the matters with 
which they themselves are called upon to deal and the importance 
of close contact between the federal and state authorities. 


Federal Motor Regulation 


Discussion at the afternoon session was conducted under 
the heading: “To What Extent, If Any, Is Federal Regulation 
of Motor Vehicle Carriers Necessary in the Public Interest.” 
The discussion was led by Andrew R. McDonald, of Wisconsin, 
with Kit F. Clardy, of the Michigan commission, as assistant 
leader. 

Mr. McDonald opened with an assertion that, in his opin- 
ion, the question of the desirability of federal regulation had 
been answered by the association several years before. He 
said that he did not think there was as much a demand today 
as there was two years ago for such regulation, due to the fact 
that action of the Supreme Court in several cases had “strength- 
ened the hand” of the state regulatory bodies in dealing with 
the motor transport operator. He. enumerated, however, a 
long list of reasons which he held justified a. continued de- 
mand for federal legislation. 

That was.followed by.the presentation of a report of a 
special committee on motor vehicle regulation, of which Rob- 
ert H. Dunn, of Michigan, was chairman, the report being read 
by him. 

Recent economic developments, said Mr. Dunn, had con- 
vinced the committee that federal regulation of the services of 
the highway carriers was more important than ever before. 
His committee, in response to action taken at the last annual 
meeting of. the association,. had cooperated with the committee 
on legislation, and with the committee on proposed uniform mo- 
tor carrier laws in the drafting of a proposed bill for the 
regulation of interstate motor carriers. The bill was worked 
out in a series of conferences, it was explained, at which all 
parties of interest’ were represented, the members of the asso- 
ciation activly participating being as follows: Commissioner 
McDonald, of Wisconsin; Commissioner Dunn, of Michigan; 
Frank Matson, Minnesota; J. Frank Harper, Maryland; H, Les- 
ter Hooker, Virginia; Commissioner Clardy, of Mcihigan; John 
E. Benton, general solicitor of the Association, and Clyde S. 
Bailey, assistant general solicitor. . es 
..,/ Discussion. of. the proposed federal. regulatory - bill and ex- 
planation of-its provisions did not come. up -until after the re- 
port of. the committee.:on- motor. vehicle transportation - was 
presented. .In the absence of its chairman, Earnest O..Thomp- 
son, of Texas, that.report.was given by Commissioner Clardy. 

-. The: bill as. drafted. would . give -the. Interstate Commerce 
Commission control over the rates of both common and con- 
tract highway transport operators engaged in ‘interstate serv- 
ice, through joint state and interstate boards; power to grant 
or. deny certificates of convenience and necessity to common 
earriers and permits to contract carriers, with the limitation 
that the Commission’s. authority would extend only to those 
earriers physically. extending over state lines in the necessary 
conduct. of. their .business;. provides for. bonding of. the carriers 
and prescription .of. insurance, such as necessary to. protect: the 
shipping: public, and otherwise: is .a “complete”. regulatory. bill. 
..°.Great.care had been -exercised in. drawing the bill, it. was 
explained, to avoid the extension of the federal regulatory au- 
thority into the domain of state regulation, as had taken place 
in the case of railroad regulation. In that connection, atten- 
tion was called to language intended to do away with the pos- 
sibility of giving the federa] body control over services that 
might represent a “device” to defeat state regulation, If an 
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m- operator actually served only -destimations..and origins local 
a to a state the regulatory authority remained with the state, 
ed. even though the route of the carrier might extend into another 
state, under the provisions of the bill, and a further provision 
=a against encroachment was provided in the following language: 
p Nothing in this act shall empower the Commission (interstate) 
b. to prescribe, or in any manner regulate, the rate, fare, or charge for 
di- jntrastate transportation, or for any service: connected ‘therewith, 
Se for the purpose of removing discrimination against interstate com- 
fer merce or for any other purpose. 
- Militant opposition to a repetition of ‘‘what has happened 
u- in connection with railroad transportation” bristled throughout 
» the language of the bill. 
= What was regarded as a significant feature of the bill was 
that it provided that the federal regulation .of rates of. inter- 
IS, state highway carriers should be without reference to. rates 
al applicable via rail carriers, but should, so far as rate regula- 
or tion was concerned, be based upon circumstances surrounding 
: the transportation of goods and persons by’ highway. 
Extensive discussion of the bill, largely of a nature in- 
d tended to inform the members of its contents,. was followed by 
10 a vote authorizing continuance of the three committees that 
1 had participated in its drafting, and of the work they were 
6 doing. Inasmuch as it had been recommended that the bill 
h be presented in the coming Congress, with any changes or 
e 


amendments that might prove desirable, that was tantamount to 
authorization of such presentation. 
The report of the special committee on motor vehicle legis- 
lation, which was quite brief, was principally confined to an 
1 account of its activities and a summary of some of the features 
’ of the proposed federal regulatory bill. 

Further than that, it stated that effort had been made, jointly 
with the committee on legislation, to have the bill included in 
the program of the federal administration. The committee re- 
ceived information, said the report, that the bill would likely 
be adopted in the program at a later date, and that “it would 
be given serious consideration as a legislative measure of major 
importance. 

“It was felt by the two committees that, because of the 
exigencies of the transportation situation and conditions obtain- 
ing in this country, a bill such as drafted was necessary and of 
primary importance. It was the opinion of the committees that, 
if the various states of the Union considered it necessary and 
important, as evidenced by their present statutes,.there be state 
regulation of motor vehicle passenger and freight carriers for 
hire on and over the highways of théir respective states, it was 
at least of equal importance that there be comparable, coexten- 
sive interstate regulation of these same types of carriers.” 

The bill, as presented, represented the committee’s opinion 
of the type and character of the regulation that should be estab- 
lished, said the report. 

Homer. Hoch. Takes Part 


In the course of discussion of the proposed federal pill for 
the regulation of interstate motor transport operators consider- 
able interest centered around objections voiced to certain fea- 
tures contained in it by Homér Hoch, a recent recruit to the 
ranks of the Association, having been appointed.chairman of 
the Kansas commission after his defeat-at the polls last: Novem- 
ber, who spent twelve years as a member of the committeé on 
interstate and foreign commerce of the national House of Rep- 
resentatives, ore 

The. bill provides that rgeulatory: ‘matters involving the Op- 
erations of a carrier not touching more than three-states must. be 
handled by boards appointed by.-the. ‘Commission, one-répresen- 
tative from.each state. The Commisston--may appoint such 
boards where more than three states - are- i geueeved, -but aan is 
not mandatory. 

Mr. Hoch pointed out that “the: difficulty ‘of the: board ‘plan 
is that, perhaps, . thousands of theni-‘will have ‘to-be-convéned 
and made legal bodies,” becausé of :the fact. the -same three 
states, or two, or whatever the number might be, would be 
involved in only a small number of the casés to be adjudicated. 
It was a problem of permutations and combinations he visual- 
ized. That sort of regulation, he thought, “would fall down 
of its own elumsiness.” He asserted that he was not for any 
transgression of states’ rights, which the board principle was 
designed to protect, but held that too great a burden would be 
thrown on the state regulatory bodies themselves. ~ 

In reply to Mr. Hoch, John E. Benton, generat: solicitor of 
the association,. explained that states could..waive their - pre- 
Trogative of setting. up boards, where: they..felt the issues at 
stake were not of sufficient importance to insist on participating 
in their disposition. That, he thought, was a saving feature. 
Unless a state believed the issues vital to them in particular 
cases, whether they had to do with granting of certificates or 
Permits, with rates, or with other matters, the cases would 
g0 to the federal body as a matter of course, he said. 
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The question was raised as to whether the proposed fed- 
eral regulatory bill would not conflict with existing state legis- 
lation in some respects. L. C. Young, of Montana, declared 
the states should “clean their own houses” before making a 
demand for federal regulation. 

There -were immediate replies from a number 
Paul Walker, of Oklahoma, insisted there were many “ter- 
rible abuses” in state regulation for the very reason that there 
was no federal legislation. 

Mr. McDonald, of Wisconsin, referred to the uniform state 
motor vehicle act, approved by the Association some three years 
ago, saying that thirty-two states had either adopted it or a 
part of it. Further uniformity in state legislation was urged. 

An expression of lack of sympathy with any regulation that 
tended to burden highway operators was voiced by C. J. Laur- 
isch, of’ Minnesota. “The only relief we have had from high 
transportation costs has been afforded by the trucks,” he de- 
clfred.: Many state truck bills had been designed to “kill off 
competitors of the railroads,” he said. 

That resulted in a brief period of rapid fire interchange 
in. which it was vigorously denied that the railroads had had 
anything to do with framing the proposed interstate bill, brought 
to a close by Harvey Hanna, of Tennessee, a former president 
of the Association, by the assertion: “I would rather have the 
Interstate Commerce Commission prescribing interstate rates 
than wildcatters and fly-by-nights.” 


of sources. 


President Hooker’s Address 


That the work of the state regulatory bodies had come into 
disrepute because utility rates had not been reduced during the 
depression was among the assertions of President Hooker in 
his annual address. There was, he said, a widespread cam- 
paign directed at discrediting regulation, on the part of those 
who favored government ownership and operation as the only 
means of obtaining cheap and satisfactory utility service, as 
well as on the part of politicians and others who had _ personal 
ends to gain. In a large measure, he held, such criticism as 
was justified by the record should be directed at the law rather 
than the regulatory bodies. He said the law should be such 
that public utilities could be required to set aside money in 
periods of prosperity which could be used as a cushion on which 
to rest demands for reductions in rates at times when all other 
prices were falling. 

The fact was, he insisted, that the record indicated that 
rates charged by publicly owned and operated utilities were as 
high as those of privately operated utilities. Nevertheless, he 
warned his hearers of a duty of educzting the public to the facts, 
if the demand for public ownership were not to grow beyond 
what he described as its present threatening proportions. 

“As commissioners,” he cautioned, “we are now confronted 
with a more serious problem than we have heretofore had to 
eonsider. The very existence of state regulation is being at- 
tacked.. The structure, which has taken thirty years to reach 
its present state of efficiency, is under constant criticism by 
those who favor public ownership and operation.” 

He found another threat to the efficiency of state regu- 
latory bodies coming from “those who seek to undermine the 
sovereignty of the states by strengthening the force of the fed- 
eral arm. 

:. “There. can be no question but that the public mind should 
be. getting. away from lodging everything in Washington, unless 
it..is essentially necessary for the preservation of the public 
interest. .Only..to the extent that it is. essential to the pub- 
lic. interest..should -matters: affecting the rights of the 
states be. centered in Washington. It is a matter of historical 
record that. the. policy of all federal, bureaus located in Wasb- 
ington is to tie up all matters within,‘their jurisdiction with so 
much red tape and governmental technicalities as to try the 
Instead. of a sim- 
plification. of government; it is a complication of government. It 
is sincerely. hoped that the present administration, which is 
striving so earnestly and diligently to restore prosperity, will, 
in a large way, cut the cord of red tape. so that the public may 
be more easily and quickly served.” 


Commissioner Porter Speaks 


The troublous times in which we are living, and in par- 
ticular the state of affairs in the transportation world was the 
subject of a brief talk by Commissioner Claude R. Porter, when 
he’ was: called on for.a word: by President Hooker the second 
day: of: the convention: 

: “These ‘are very unusual and: interesting times in which we 
are permitted ‘to live,” he commented; “All of us should feel 
fortunate that we are permitted -to’watch the great changes 
that are taking place. I assume that in all the history of the 


world, and certainly so far as the history of this country is con- 
cerned, there has never been a time when transportation in 
particular was in such a state of flux. At no other time tn the 
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history of mankind has there been a situation to compare to 
that we are passing through now.” 

In the period of six years he had served on the Commission, 
he asserted, the entire transportation picture had been radically 
revolutionized and a completely new set of problems had been 
presented. He referred to the “enormous” development of new 
agencies of transportation, creating unprecedented complications 
in regulatory affairs. 

“If these tremendous questions are to be solved in such a 
way as to be in the interest of the people, it will be only because 
of the work of such men as you here,” he adjured. “I ask of 
each member of this Association, and I ask of myself and of 
the other members of the Interstate Commerce Commission, that 
in this period, the difficulties of which I have only briefly hinted 
at, you bring to your work the best that you have.” 

Establishment of public utility rates through conference and 
negotiations, as contrasted with formal rate procedure, and 
telephone depreciation, were the subjects docketed for the secofid 
day of the convention. There was a noticable drop in the con- 
troversial “charge” in the air as the change-over was made from 
dealing with problems in the transportation field (specifically 
those centering around motor transport) to those of power and 
communication—a transition represented by the contrast between 
formulation of legislation to deal with something quite new in 
the world to that of dealing with refinements and technicalities 
of an already mature science in which the main outlines are quite 
clear. To some extent the contrast may not be so sharp as indi- 
cated, in that much difference of opinion was expressed by the 
speakers as to principles entering into the refinement underlying 
utility rates. 

Conflict between federal and state authorities was a major 
source of difficulties arising in the sclution of technical problems 
underlying rate making, according to the general tenor of the 
speakers. A sharp contrast between the regulatory situation as 
to power, gas, and light companies, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, that of the railroads, was repeatedly emphasized, in 
that properties of the first were almost entirely fixed and the 
business predominantly local. Nevertheless, it was indicated, 
accounting rules of the federal body, and orders ay to classi- 
fication of accounts, along with various legal considerations, 
greatly embarrassed the state authorities. 

Among the principal speakers and their subjects were: 
Frank P. Morgan, of the Alabama commission, who presented 
a report of the committee on public utility rates; George W. 
Woodruff, of Pennsylvania, who explained what he regarded as 
the highly satisfactory experience of the commission in that 
state in obtaining “depression” reductions in utility rates, by 
conference and negotiations; A. M. Bunton, chief of the depre- 
ciation section of the Commission’s Bureau of Accounts, whose 
subject was “The Order in No. 14700, Depreciation Charges of 
Telephone Companies”; W. A. Roberts, counsel, Public Utilities 
Commission of the District of Columbia; John H. Bickley, ac- 
countant, Wisconsin commission, who outlined the contents of 
a 160-page report compiled by that commission on the “major 
problems presented to regulatory bodies in dealing with. depre- 
ciation”; Milo R. Maltbie, chairman, Public Service Commis- 
sion of New York, and W. M. Hammond, chairman, Illinois 
commission. 

Election of Officers 

A democratic landslide was recorded at the election of of- 
ficers, all three of the new officers being democrats, and elected 
unanimously. An unsuccessful effort was made to postpone the 
election to the following day “because of the unusual situation 
presented,” in that the offices of president and first and second. 
vice presidents were all to be filled, and for the further reason 
that so many of those in attendance were present at their 
first annual meeting of the organization—facts explained by a 
previous Democratic landslide. : 

Richard. T. Higgins, member of the Connecticut commis- 
sion for twenty-four years, was elected presjdent. Andrew R. 


McDonald, of the Wisconsin commission, was elected first vice. 


president, and Frank P. Morgan, Alabama commission, second 
vice president. John E. Benton, Washington, D. C., James B. 
Walker, New York, and Clyde C. Bailey, Washington, were, re- 
spectively, reelected general solicitor, secretary and assistant 
secretary. 

Holding Companies 


Problems presented by holding companies and valuation of 
utility properties were aired in reports and discussion October 
12. For the most part, power and gas companies had the fore 
of the stage. Highly technical and detailed statements, with 
only occasional and incidental reference to their bearing on 
transportation, marked the “open forum” part of the meetings. 

The session on holding companies was presided over by 
Paul A. Walker, of Oklahoma, and revolved around a report of 
the committee on intercorporate relations, presented by Worth 
Allen, chairman of the Colorado commission. That report, which 
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was approved by the membership, urged the adoption of “ap. 
propriate and remedial” legislation by Congress and by the 
states to bring holding companies under adequate regulatory 
jurisdiction. 

“We believe the time is at hand when it is imperative that 
this association give this question the well-deserved attention 
it merits and, in this connection, the recommendation of your 
committee is that definite and well-defined action be taken 
along these lines, to the end that our legislative committee and 
our general solicitor may be properly advised and authorized 
to make necessary representations when the matter comes on 
for consideration and action at the next session of Congress,” 
said the report. 

It was the opinion of the committee that, in order to keep 
regulation “efficient and responsive to the public will,” the 
control of holding companies must be made much more strict in 
its requirements for the future “if private operation of public 
utilities is to endure.” 

The body of the report was largely made up of excerpts 
from statements by the courts and various officials. Comments 
of the committee, for discussion purposes, were tabulated as 
follows: 


1. That appropriate amendment has been made to the interstate 
commerce act for the regulation of such holding companies in so far 
as they control railroads. a 

2. That, whereas there are many responsible holding companies 
occupying the field, there has been, and is, almost a complete lack 
of financial responsibility requirement in the field of regulation. 

3. That investors have been deceived and afforded no protection 
against exploitation of irresponsible groups. 

4. That investment trusts and private groups have assumed fi- 
nancial responsibility beyond their experience and ability, and should 
never have been permitted to enter the field. 

5. That the investments and security accounts of many local 
utilities have been increased, operating expenses enlarged and net 
earnings diminished by holding company requirements and exactions, 

6. That thus far holding companies act outside and beyond the 
banking laws and regulations. 

7. That there is no publicity of their accounts and practices and 
in some cases they refuse to disclose them. 

8. That the control of this character of financing is both a fed- 
eral and a state function for the protection of tie operat ng utility 
against ruinous holding company practices. The state should provide 
for thorough-going regulation as hereinafter noted, and the federal 
government should also provide for corrective regulation, particularly 
the standardization and publicity of holding company accounts, to be 
— available upon request to state legislatures, courts, and com- 
missions. 

9. That the state regulation of such holding companies is neces- 
sary for the future in so far as they control or attempt to control 
the securities of the operating utilities, which, experience teaches, 
has in all too many cases left such operat ng utilities in an unmain- 
tained condition and without credit and ability to secure finances for 
the purpose of taking care of deferred maintenance, extensions and 
necessary new financing. 

10. That to the extent that such holding company control results 
in forcing loans, security issues and unwarranted dividends from 
operating utilities for the use of holding companies and not for the 
use and benefit of said operating utilities; power should be lodged 
with the state commissions to reject all such practices. 

11. That in so far as co-ordinated regulatory federal and state 
control can be worked out, this may be desirable and necessary, 
but to the extent that there are abuses and burdensome exactions, 
acquiesced in by the local utility responsive to financial holding com- 
pany demands, and which weaken the operating utility by losses of 
essential reserves, credit, etc., and thus adversely affect the rate 
structure for which-the states are responsible, no concession of power 
in this direction should be permitted. It is the state’s duty to pro- 
tect its people in such cases by taking the power away from local 
—— utilities to negotiate such contracts without the consent of 

e state. . 


The difficulty of obtaining facts regarding holding companies 
and their relations with operating subsidiaries was emphasized 
in remarks from the floor, and there was considerable insistence 
on the part of those participating in the discussion that federal 
assistance was essential if the states were to function properly 
in correcting abuses referred to. The legislative developments 
of last year, it was thought, gave promise that the holding com- 
pany “problem” was not as insoluble as it had formerly ap- 
peared. Those who participated prominently in the discussion 
included: Harold E. West, of Maryland; Henry G. Wells, of 
Massachusetts; M. R. Maltbie, of New York; F. W. Geiger, of 
Ohio, and W. A. Roberts, District of Columbia. 


Valuation 


An elaborate review of the history of valuation legislation 
and recent valuation decisions of the courts were presented in 
the report of the committee on valuation at the afternoon ses- 
sion. That was given by Fred P. Woodruff, Iowa, chairman of 
the committee. 

Repeal of the recapture provisions of the transportation 
act at the last session of Congress was declared by the report 
to be a vindication of the position taken by the Association 
on the subject as long ago as 1921. “As early as 1921, at its 
convention in Atlanta, the Association condemned the provi- 
sions as unworkable, uneconomic and unsound, and urged their 
immediate repeal, and that position was reaffirmed at subse 
quent conventions,” the report pointed out. 
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October 14, 1933 


Federal legislation relieving the Commission of the neces- 

sity of much of its work under the valuation act of 1913 was 
said to have been “largely due” to action of the Association. 
It was recalled that at its convention in 1930 it passed a resolu- 
tion asking for the legislation “in substance in the form ip 
which it was finally enacted, and at Congressional hearings 
representatives of the Association were present to press its 
assage.” 
' The discussion on valuation was lead by George H. English, 
of Missouri, who talked at some length on the question as to 
whether utilities were entitled to the inclusion, in valuations, 
of a separate item for “going concern.” It was his view that 
the question should be answered in the affirmative, but he was 
much in the minority, in the light of contributions on the sub- 
ject from the general membership. Typical of the latter, was 
the assertion of Mr. Walker that there was no justification for 
making such an allowance. 

“When you take care of all the claims made by the utility, 
item by item, as the valuation is made,” he said, “it is unfair 
to consumers then to slap on 10 to 15 per cent, or whatever 
it may be, for a thing you can’t see or touch.” 

Means of abbreviating valuation proceedings were brought 
up by Mr. English. He said he regarded that as a matter of 
paramount importance in the practical functioning of a regula- 
tory body and asked that the Association give it serious con- 
sideration. In that connection, he specifically referred to the 
application of index numbers to valuation figures, 

Director E. I. Lewis, of the Commission’s bureau of valua- 
tion, was the principal speaker at the session, and he devoted 
himself largely to outlining the ways in which the federal body 
could be of assistance to the state regulatory agencies in their 
struggles with the technical phases of valuation work. 

In the course of that, however, he gave a short account of 
a general nature intended to indicate the importance of valuation 
work in its widest sense. “We are in a period of wonderful 
and historical transition,’ he declared. “Particularly so far as 
the railroads are concerned, we don’t know where we are going 
and when we will get there. We do know the railroad map will 
look considerably different when we come out. What it will be; 
whether consolidation into a few systems or into one great 
system we can’t guess,” 

In this situation, he said, it was highly important to keep 
the railroad inventories up to date. If the information had 
been at hand, that the Commission now has on valuation, at the 
time the railroads were thrown together for operation by the 
government at the time of the war a great deal of litigation 
would have been saved, he said. In his opinion, he said, when 
the time came to adjust the railroad problem “we are not going 
to look entirely to valuation.” There will be the matter of earn- 
ing power, capacity to serve the country, and such like considera- 
tions in the balance. Valuation work produces more than valua- 
tions, he said. A great many “equities” are based on it. He 
indicated that the Commission was looking far ahead in its own 
work. All of the elements of valuation, he said, would be 
brought into play under any consolidation program, That was 
particularly true since passage of the securities act at the Roose- 
velt special session of Congress, he held. To be in line with 
that act, he said, which requires a complete revelation of 
securities, and other information as to the soundness of a prop- 
erty, it would be necessary for the Commission to maintain its 
valuation work on a current basis. 

Referring to the progress the Commission had made in its 
valuations, he pointed out that there were approximately 1,700 
railroads in the country and some 700 operating companies. 
Complete valuation had been obtained for some 400, as of Decem- 
ber 30, 1932, he said, and all had been valued as of January 1, 
1928. By the end of the year the Commission would have the 
“elements” of valuation for all the railroads, up to January 1, 
1933, he said. Something of the complexity of the task was indi- 
cated by his statement that there were seventy-six items of 
classification in the Commission’s railroad valuations. 

Depreciation, perpetual inventory, and other valuation con- 
cepts were discussed in their technical aspects by the Director, 
with special reference to methods employed by the Commission, 
on the theory that it could be of help to the state bodies. 


MONTANA SURCHARGE CASE 


Noting of probable jurisdiction by the Supreme Court on 
October 9 in No. 222, State of Montana et al. vs. United States 
et al., the Montana surcharge case, after the expiration of the 
surcharges, in the view of attorneys for the Commission; was 
made on account of the fact that the trial court, although it 
refused to enjoin the Commission’s order, required the rail- 
roads to post bonds for the return of surcharges to shippers in 
the event the higher courts reversed its decision. The fact that 
bonds for return of the money are outstanding, they are in- 
Clined to believe, requires some action by the Supreme Court. 
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BRITISH TRANSPORTATION 


C, E. R. Sherrington, secretary, Railway Research Service, 
Great Britain, who is in this country for a few weeks, was the 
speaker at a luncheon held under the auspices of the public 
affairs committee of the Traffic Club of Chicago in the Empire 
Room at the Palmer House, October 9. His subject was: “The 
Relationship Between Railway and Road Transport in Great 
Britain.” Among the guests at the head table were Lewis Ber- 
nays, British Consul General in Chicago, and Mrs. Bernays. 

“Today,” said Mr. Sherrington, “we stand at the threshold 
of one of those remarkable stages of evolution in the world of 
transport, and the coming of the internal combustion engine 
on the road, as well as in the air, and, to some extent, on 
water, has forced us transport men to formulate new policies 
and now is the time at which they must shortly be put to the 
practical test. 

“In countries where the railroad system is state-owned and 
operated, the transportation and railway crisis has severely 
endangered the stability of the national budgets in the last 
two years. 

“In Great Britain the railways have suffered from ten years 
of depressed trade and a heavy load of unemployment, we 
have benefited by no peak traffic such as helped you here 
and in many other countries in the years 1926 to 1930. 

“Further, we have suffered heavy traffic losses through 
road competition, and it is possible that the brief outline, 
which I am privileged to present to you, of the steps which 
have been taken in Great Britain to deal with a naitonal 
problem of transcending importance may be of some little 
assistance in helping you to design and shape that policy 
for the future which will ensure that the maximum social 
benefit be obtained from the fullest use of a correlation of 
all transportation facilities. 

“The problem is no easy one, either along the lines of 
self-help or along the avenue of legislative action; indeed, one 
hesitates to grasp a piece of poison ivy. 

“In Great Britain we had many difficulties, legislative and 
non-legislative, which prevented us tackling seriously this prob- 
lem until about five years ago. We certainly do not maintain 
that we have attained a solution but we can claim to have 
laid our foundation stones pretty firmly and built up step by 
step an edifice into which will one day be fitted a keystone 
interlocking the pillars of rail and highway transportation, and 
on which will be built a coordinated service of great utility 
to the country. 

“In brief, we have ceased to be railway systems. We 
now regard ourselves as transportation concerns in the widest 
siense, and with us the change over has not been difficult 
because even our earliest railways of the 1830s and 1840s were 
closely united with canals and road carriers. 


“Pickford’s and Carter Paterson’s, carrying firms which 
date back to the packhorse period of the 18th century, became 
railway cartage agents before 1845, and the present year has 
witnessed their reentry into a far-reaching agreement with 
the four railway systems. 

“Modern British railway history dates back to the ‘railways 
act of 1921,’ modeled upon your ‘transportation act of 1920,’ 
though one act included compulsory consolidation, a new na- 
tional freight classification, and a new scale of standard charges. 
It set up a Rates Tribunal whose duty it was to design our 
fares and tariffs so as to yield a ‘standard net revenue’ equiva- 
lent to that of 1913 with certain additions to cover later capital 
expenditures. Incidentally, it also established a central and a 
national wages board. 

“Comparing 1932 with 1923, the four railways have lost 
in gross receipts about 250 million, offset by economies in 
expenditure to the extent of about 175 million, and the net 
revenue is down to about 50 per cent of the standard named by 
the act of 1921. The general strike of 1926 hit us very badly, 
but this year it is hoped that, for the first time for several 
years, our traffic decreases Will be offset wholly by economies 
without the physical assets being in any worse condition than 
they were in 1923; that is to say, the properties in general have 
not suffered from deferred maintenance except in regard to 
painting and other minor items. The only way to offset the 
ravages of trade depression, except the continued search for 
economies, is to pray that the world will soon recover from 
its fever-exemplified by trade restrictions of every kind, tariffs, 
quotas, and the like, accentuated by currency chaos which has 
strangled the flow of normal commerce and left meteor-like 
in its train millions of unemployed. 

“With the rise of a new transportation system the various 
governments have been forced to make some attempt to make 
more even the balance of advantage held by the newcomer 
—- the lack of regulation which existed in regard to its 
activities. 
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“Railways, until recently, held a virtual monopoly of land 
transport and were quite properly subject to regulation as to 
their charges, and they were not permitted to grant undue 
preference ag between shippers or localities. 

“Governments have been slow to move but there are signs 
that they have awakened, at Jeast especially in those countries 
where there is public ownership of the railway network. 

“Dealing with the progress which has been made towards 
a solution of this problem in Europe it is proposed to outline suc- 
cessively the position in various countries and one may com- 
mence with Great Britain. 


Passenger Traffic 


“To explain the British situation one may deal, first, with pas- 
senger traffic, and it must be remembered that about 40 per cent 
of our total railway rece:pts are derived from passenger train 
traffic; in the case of the B. R. it is about 75 per cent. The aver- 
age distance traveled is only 15 miles and the average fare for 
all classes less than one shilling or about 0.75 pence a mile; 
consequently road competition is extraordinarily keen. 

“From the advent of the motor vehicle the British railways 
have not been backward in realizing its use, and the first coun- 
try bus service in England was run by the G, W. R., about 1904; 
in general, however, the railways: had no powers to operate 
road motor vehicles except for collection and delivery of rail 
borne traffic and an attempt to obtain such powers in 1922 
met with such strong opposition that it had to be abandoned. 

“The general strike of 1926 so aided the competitive bus 
services that the four railways applied for full powers to operate, 
own, or obtain a financial interest in road motor vehicles for 
passengers and freight the following year, and after a long-drawn- 
out and expensive legal fight the railways (Road Powers) act 
was passed in 1928. 

“By that date, however, road passenger services virtually 
covered the country and the railways wisely began to acquire a 
financial] interest in the various companies which formed part of 
the so-called Tilling-British Electric Traction Group, as well as 
in certain other independent companies; the four railways have 
collectively about 8 million pounds invested in these allied bus 
operating companies bringing in a return of about 6 per cent, 
the general principle being that the railway or railways con- 
cerned take a share equal to the largest other stockholder and 
appoint directors to the board of the operating company and 
local coordinating committees are set up to ensure close coopera- 
tion of service, facilities, and so forth. 

“By this means over 780 miles of unremunerative passenger 
services on branch lines have been withdrawn and a better 
service offered by the busses of the allied companies. Com- 
petition has by no means vanished, but one can claim that 
the situation is virtually stabilized. This is largely due to the 
passage of the road traffic act of 1930 by which 13 area commis- 
sions were set up covering Great Britain, and it is the duty of 
the commissioners to license all bus services and to do what- 
ever possible to prevent duplication of facilities and wasteful 
competition. 

“Consequently, there are few newcomers into the bus operat- 
ing sphere and in general the small operator, when his vehicles 
become due for replacement, has found it better to sell cut to 
the larger groups covering his area; in many such cases these 
would naturally be the companies allied to the railways. 

“Under the 1928 act, the railways received no road passenger 
carrying powers in the London metropolitan area and, by the 
legislation of 1933, this has become the absolutely preserve of 
the London Passenger Transport Board, a publicly appointed 
but privately owned corporation, possessing the electric rail- 
ways, all the busses, and all street cars within about 25 miles of 
Charing Cross, railway receipts and London Passenger board 
receipts being pooled for all competitive services. 

“Shortly before leaving London, the board expressed its 
desire to join the main line railways and become an integral 
part of the Research Service which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. 

“It will, thus, be seen that, so far as the public passenger 
service is concerned, the British railways are on the high road 
to stabilization. They should stand to gain much added revenues, 
and it seems hardly likely that the first cost, maintenance, and 
running costs of the small private car can fall much further, 
though this latter must necessarily be a source of continued 
speculation. 

Freight Traffic 


“On the freight side the situation proved more intractible, 
though some degree of stabilization is likely to be obtained dur- 
ing 1934. 

“The railways (Road Powers) act of 1928 equally covered 
the handling of freight by road, including the London area, but 
there were no nation-wide groups to negotiate with, hence the 
railways were forced to extend their own use of the motor vehicle 
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far beyond-the radius of collective and delivery service which 
in cities is still conducted largely by the horse-drawn dray. 


“The guiding principle of the railways has been to carry 
anything anywhere at any time, and as fast as the vehicles have 
been acquired the services have been organized. In the last few 
months orders for a further 500 vehicles, many of specialize 
types to handle livestock and furniture, were announced and 
thousands of farms are now connected with railway stations 
by regularly operated road routes. The use of containers is also 
steadily extending and when the present programme is completed 
the L. M. S. alone will have about 5,000 of many different types, 

“In August, negotiations leading to an alliance between the 
railways and the old established firms of Pickford’s and Carter 
Patersons were announced, and it would seem that the railway 
policy of vigorous self-help is at last meeting with some measure 
of reward. 


Legislation 


“On the legislative side, the most important events have 
been the setting up of the Salter Conference in the spring of 
1932. With Sir Arthur Salter as independent chairman, the 
conference consisted of the general managers of the four rail- 
ways and four representatives of the road transport operators, 
Pressed to report by July, 1932, their recommendations were 
unanimous and, on the assumption that interest on capital 
previously found in the road system should be regarded as 
offsetting the community value of this road system, they con- 
cluded that the total annual road cost should be covered by 
the taxation of road vehicles, including the duty on petrol. 

“The road transport representatives on this conference, 
though recommended to the minister by the responsible organi- 
zations, were promptly disowned by their colleagues, which 
shows the enormous difficulty of conducting negotiations with a 
disorganized industry. Nevertheless, the increased taxation 
recommendations of the conference were, to some extent, fol- 
lowed up in the national budget of last Spring and the recon- 
mendations towards control of the road freight operator have 
formed the basis for the road and rail traffic bill, introduced 
last Easter, which has passed three readings in the House 
of Commons and has been read a first time in the House of 
Lords. 

“Part I of the bill provides for the licensing and regula- 
tion of road motor freight vehicles, a task which is to be 
entrusted to the chairmen of the existing area traffic commis- 
sioners. Road freight services will, thus, come under the same 
general regulation as passenger services, with the notable ex- 
ception that there is to be no control of charges. 

“The licenses are to be of three kinds: Type A, is the pub- 
lic carrier’s license, to be valid for 24 months and for use 
exclusively by those who carry the goods of others. A limited 
carrier’s license, B, will be valid for 12 months and will be 
applicable to those carrying their own goods and the goods 
of others. Lastly, there will be C licenses for private car- 
riers—namely, those who carry their own goods exclusively, 
valid for 36 months. To ease the period of change-over, public 
and limited carrier’s licenses will be issued automatically up 
to a tonnage equivalent to that used by the road hauler for the 
year April 1932-33. 

“All vehicles are to be subjected to street regulations with 
regard to their mechanical condition and safety requirements, 
in accordance with the provisions of the road traffic act, which 
are now difficult of enforcement, and no licenses will be issued 
without certificates of. fitness signed by the vehicle examiners, 
who have power to weigh the vehicles, and whose duty it is 
to study the journey records. 

“There are also provisions for the setting up of an appeal 
tribunal of three persons; it is estimated that fees for licenses 
will effect the added cost of regulations. 

“In short, the new bill should bring about a degree of 
stabilization comparable to that which has been obtained in 
regard to passenger road transport. 

“It will be seen that the method of regulation in Great 
Britain has been by way of licensing rather than restrictions 
imposed by heavy taxation and it is not proposed to go into 
the latter question here. ; 

“Part II of the bill relieves the railways of certain anti- 
quated restrictions in regard to charging powers dating back 
to the time when they held a virtual monopoly. 

“Railways,- which are alone in a position to carry the bulk 
of a nation’s trade, cannot and should not be freed from all 
government control, but the proposed legislation permits the 
railway to make such charges as are agreed to by a trader, 
although other traders, if they feel themselves prejudiced, will 
possess the right of appeal to the Railway Rates Tribunal. 

“Lastly, part III, of the bill, sets up a transport advisory 
council of over twenty members on which all transport methods 
will be represented as well as labor, and the trading interests. 
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This body will act- in an advisory capacity to the Minister of 
Transport, 

“Railways until recently were able to claim a_ virtual 
monopoly of inland transport and, as a consequence, were 
rightly regulated as to their charges. They were not allowed 
to indulge in undue discrimination as between areas or between 
shippers. 

“Under such conditions they cannot compete with the un- 
regulated carrier on the highway or tne inland waterway. There 
seems to be an impression here that waterways in Great Britain 
are toll free. Such is not the case; indeed, the early railway 
tariffs were copied from the canal tolls and charges, which 
engraced a classification, on which the earliest railway classi- 
fication was based. 

“The problem is definitely an economic one and should be 
regarded from an economic—that is to say, a social—viewpoint, 
free from all railroad bias. 

“From that aspect it would appear undesirable to load a 
new, Vital, and enterprising industry with too onerous restrictions, 
yet the balance should be held evenly and no sure policy can be 
designed for the benefit of future generations without a judici- 
ous intermixture of regulation of the highway vehicle with a 
lessened degree of restriction on the carrier by rail; our restric- 
tions are being lightened but-even so they were lighter than 
those of the American railroads. 

“The stage of improvement must necessarily be threefold: 
the assembly of data with regard to road traffic; the era of 
stabilization which will give a breathing space for the formula- 
tion of policy; and, finally, the dove-tailing of rail, road, and 
water transport to form one correlated whole. In Britain, on 
the passenger side, the first two steps came together with the 
passage of the road traffic act of 1930. 

“The road and rail traffic bill of 1933 should bring about a 
similar condition for freight traffic, and 1934 would be breathing 
space for which we have yearned so long. In the meanwhile, 
self help has assisted us greatly, technical progress has reduced 
our expenditures, and railroad depots, containers, store door 
delivery, farm deliveries and throughout transport by road has 
permitted us to offer a complete transport service of every kind 
to the shippers, whether we have to move farms, steam locomo- 
tives for export, household furniture, or generation station 
machinery. 

“On the L. M. S. alone a recent check revealed that 80 per 
cent of the merchandise traffic handled was delivered within 24 
hours of our receiving it. 

“As trade revives—and it must assuredly do so if but slowly 
—the railway systems of our respective countries stand at the 
threshold of a great opportunity. 

“The U. S. and Britain are practically the only countries to 
remain reliant wholly on company-owned railroad systems and 
our responsibility is great that we should seize that opportunity.” 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, ETC. 

Of The Traffic World, published weekly at Chicago, Ill., for Octo- 
ber 1, 1933. 

State of Illinois 

County of Cook 

_ Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared E. F. Hamm, Jr., who, having been duly 
Sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the president 
and treasurer of the Traffic Service Corporation, publisher of The 
Traffic World, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

_1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, and business managers are: Publisher, The Traffic Serv- 
ice Corporation, 418 South Market St., Chicago, Ill. Editor, Henry 
A. Palmer, 1244 Forest Ave., Evanston, Ill. Managing Editor, None. 
Business Manager, Henry A. Palmer, 1244 Forest Ave., Evanston, III. 
_ 2. That the_owners are: Estate of E. F, Hamm, Kenilworth, II.; 
Estate of Wm. Eastman, Evanston, Ill.; E. F. Hamm, Jr., Kenilworth, 
lll.; H. A, Palmer, Evanston, Ill.; W. C. Tyler, La Grange, Ill.; Fred 
B. Hamm, Kenilworth, Ill.; Mrs. Alice F. O’Bannon, Kenmore, N. Y.; 
Leslie R. Fellows, St. Paul, Minn.; Fred P. Fellows, St. Paul, Minn. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
Paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
be‘eve that any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

The Traffic Service Corporation, Publishers, E. F. Hamm, JZr., 
President and Treasurer. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th day of October, 1933. 

(Seal) E. FLINN 


ss. 


(My commission expires Aug. 19th, 1934.) 
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REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


The American Railway Association announced Oct. 13 that 
revenue freight loading the week ended October 7 totaled 
654,428 cars, a decrease of 7,399 compared with the preceding 
week, but an increase of 29,339 compared with the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 
248,146 cars; merchandise, L. C. L., 174,311; grain and grain 
products, 31,804; forest products, 24,956; ore, 33,761; coal, 111,- 
985; coke, 7,010; live stock, 22,455. 

Loading of revenue freight the week ended September 30 
totaled 661,827 cars, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. (See Traffic World, Oct. 7.) 
This was an increase of 9,158 cars above the preceding week 
this year, and an increase of 40,169 cars above the correspond- 
ing week in 1932, but a decrease of 115,885 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1931. 

Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended September 
30 totaled 235,539 cars, a decrease of 549 cars below the pre- 
ceding week, but 14,001 cars above the corresponding week 
in 1932. It was, however, a decrease of 56,881 cars under the 
corresponding week in 1931. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
175,404 cars, an increase of 961 cars above the preceding week, 
but 3,780 cars below the corresponding week last year, and 
43,673 cars below the same week two years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading for the week totaled 31,434 
cars, a decrease of 2,263 cars below the preceding week, 8,081 
cars below the corresponding week last year and 6,294 cars 
below the same week in 1931. In the western districts alone, 
grain and grain products loading for the week ended September 
30 totaled 21,273 cars, a decrease of 5,021 cars below the same 
week last year. 

Forest products loading totaled 25,450 cars, 371 cars above 
the preceding week and 6,298 cars above the same week in 
1932 but 213 cars below the same week in 1931. 

Ore loading amounted to 33,187 cars, a decrease of 2,502 
cars below the preceding week, but 27,135 cars above the corre- 
sponding week in 1932 and 5,664 cars above the same week in 
1931. 

Coal loading amounted to 131,204 cars, an increase of 11,792 
cars above the preceding week, and 1,762 cars above the cor- 
responding week in 1932 but a decrease of 10,753 cars below 
the same week in 1931. 

Coke loading amounted to 7,423 cars, an incraese of 856 
cars above the preceding week, 2,832 cars above the same 
week last year, and 1,704 cars above the same week two years 
ago. 

Live stock loading amounted to 22,186 cars, an increase of 
492 cars above the preceding week, and two cars above the 
same week last year but 5,439 cars below the same week two 
years ago. In the western districts alone, loading of live stock 
for the week ended September 30 totaled 17,962 cars, a de- 
crease of three cars compared with the same week last year. 

All districts, except the Central Western and Southwestern, 
which showed small reductions, reported increases in the total 
loading of all commodities compared with the same week in 
1932, but all districts except the Pocahontas, which showed an 
increase, reported decreases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1931. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Sep- 
tember 30 and for the corresponding period of 1932 was reported 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,742 and 6,456; live 
stock, 1,703 and 1,815; coal, 25,505 and 32,260; coke, 2,008 and 1,685; 
forest products, 2,091 and 1,215; ore, 3,362 and 1,393; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 48,884 and 48,120; miscellaneous, 53,635 and 47,879; total, 
1933, 141,930; 1932, 146,823; 1931, 171,477. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,573 and 2,948; 
live stock, 1,356 and 1,358; coal, 27,599 and 28,404; coke, 3,172 and 
1,403; forest products, 1,310 and 845; ore, 7,482 and 608; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 35,525 and 36,382; miscellaneous, 46,168 and 38,587; total, 
1933, 125,185; 1932, 110,535; 1931, 149,008. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grdin products, 240 and 344; live 
stock, 353 and 217; coal, 38,381 and 31,723; coke, 492 and 229; forest 
products, 977 and 469; ore, 489 and 41; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,429 
and 5,285; miscellaneous, 5,731 and 5,475; total, 1933, 52,092; 1932, 
43,783; 1931, 50,553. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,606 and 3,473; live 
stock, 812 and 829: coal, 19,636 and 17,888; coke, 395 and 340; forest 
products, 7,684 and 5,909; ore, 743 and 131; merchandise, L. C. L., 
29,443 and 30,680; miscellaneous, 33,401 and 32,395; total, 1933, 94,720; 
1932, 91,645; 1931, 109,159. . 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 9,595 and 11,593; 
live stock, 6,937 and 6,238; coal, 6,935 and 6,179; coke, 978-and 652; 
forest products, 6,137 and 4,476; ore, 19,714 and 3,122; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 19,714 and 20,917; miscellaneous, 26,860 and 26,872; total, 
1933, 96,870; 1932, 80,049; 1931, 108,092. 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 8,323 and 
10,820; live stock, 8,555 and 9,705; coal, 9,231 and 8,651; coke, 278 and 
110; forest products, 4,195 and 3,533; ore, 1,253 and 604; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 23,566 and 24,455; miscellaneous, 41,102 and 41,404; total, 
1933, 96,503; 1932, 99,282; 1931, 122,136. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,355 and 3,881; 
live stock, 2,470 and 2,022; coal, 3,917 and 4,337; coke, 100 and 172; 
forest products, 3,056 and 2,705; ore, 144 and 153; merchandise, L. 
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Cc. L., 12,843 and 13,345; miscellaneous, 28,642 and 28,926; total, 1933, 
64,527; 1932, 55,541; 1931, 67,287. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 31,434 and 39,515; 
live stock, 22,186 and 22,184; coal, 131,204 and 129,442; coke, 7,423 and 
4,591; forest products, 25,450 and 19,152; ore, 33,187 and 6,052; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 175,404 and 179,184; miscellaneous, 235,539 and 
221,538; total, 1933, 661,827; 1932, 621,658; 1931, 777,712. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1933 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1933 1932 1931 
2,266,771 2,873,211 
2,243,221 2,834,119 
2,280,837 2,936,928 
2,774,134 3,757,863 
2,088,088 2,958,784 
1,966,488 2,901,950 
2,420,985 3,692,362 
2,064,798 2,990,507 

561,325 759,871 
501,537 667,750 
587,246 742,614 


Four weeks in January 
Four weeks in February 
Four weeks in March 
Five weeks in April 

Four weeks in May 

Four weeks in June 

Five weeks in July 

Four weeks in August 
Week ended September 2 
Week ended September 9 
Week ended September 16 5 
Week ended September 23 595,604 738,036 
Week enued September 30 621,658 777,712 


Total 20,972,692 28,721,707 


AERONAUTICS BRANCH 


Appointment of Major R. W. Schroeder, of Chicago, as 
chief of the airline inspection service, and Richard S. Boutelle, 
of Nashville, Tenn., as aeronautic development expert of the 
aeronautics branch, Department of Commerce, has been an- 
nounced by Eugene L. Vidal, director of aeronautics, in connec- 
tion with detailed organization plans for the branch. 

“Major Schroeder brings to the Department of Commerce 
the benefit of 23 years of active experience in both military 
and civil aeronautics,” Mr. Vidal said, “Mr. Boutelle, who like 
Major Schroeder is a transport pilot, has been identified with 
flying since 1917. He formerly was director of aeronautics for 
the state of Tennessee and is the retiring president of the 
National Association of State Aviation Officials.” 

Carrying out the reorganization plan for the aeronautics 
branch as recently announced by Secretary Roper, Mr. Vidal 
has established a new operating structure for the air regulation 
division, which will include three major subdivisions as follows: 
Airline inspection service, general inspection service and manu- 
facturing inspection service. These will be served by the follow- 
ing existing sections: Registration, medical, enforcement and 
accident board. The chiefs of the three inspection services will 
be: Airline inspection, Major Schroeder; general inspection, 
George E. Gardner, formerly chief of the inspection service; and 
manufacturing inspection, John H. Geisse, formerly supervising 
aeronautical inspector. Major J. Carroll Cone is the assistant 
director in charge of the air regulation division. 

The air navigation division has been divided into two major 
subdivisions: Airway maintenance and airway development. The 
airway maintenance subdivision includes the six airways mainte- 
nance districts into which the United States is divided. The 
airway development will include engineering and construction, 
communications services, radio equipment and research and the 
airways mapping sections. 

A third unit, air survey section, will be directly under the 
office of the assistant director in charge of air navigation, Rex 
Martin, and will serve both maintenance and development, 

L. H. Harris, who since his appointment several months 
ago has been serving as chief of airline maintenance inspection, 
has been designated, temporarily, as special assistant to the 
director of aeronautics. 

Furloughs for about 33 Washington office employes had been 
issued, Mr. Vidal said, in order to bring the aeronautics branch 
within its allotment for the remainder of this fiscal year. 


REDUCED PASSENGER FARES 


The question as to whether there is to be a reduction in the 
basic passenger fare of the railroads in the western district was 
answered at the conclusion of a meeting of the Western Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives in Chicago October 6 by announce- 
ment that reduced rates would take effect December 1, for an 
experimental period of six months. It was understood that 
action of a similar nature on the part of eastern railroad officials 
was still in abeyance, and that no collective decision had been 
made as to passenger rates south of the Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi. The western carriers were reported some time ago 
as having definitely decided to reduce the rates in their territory, 
but the measure of the reduction and the time of its effective- 
ness had been left unanswered, pending efforts to reach agree- 
ment with carriers in the other territories. 

The rates to be put into effect are as reported to have been 
under consideration more than a month ago, with the exception 
that what is presumed to be a concession to opinion among east- 
ern executives is included, in that a lower rate for round-trip 
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tickets than for one way will become a part of the basic struc. 
ture for the experimental] period. 

A statement released by Harry G. Taylor, commissioner of 
western railroads and chairman of the association, following the 
meeting, is as follows: 


Effective December Ist, the following reductions in passenger 
fares wiil be made by the western railways for an experimental 
period of six monti.s: 

The Pullman surcharge now received by the railways will be 
eliminated entirely. ; 

The present basic passenger rate of 3.6 cents per mile will be 
reduced to 3 cents per mile for one-way tickets, and to 2% cents 
per mile for round-trip tickets with a time limit in excess of 10 days, 
Furthermore, a rate of 2 cents a mile may be made by individual 
roads at their discretion for round-trip tickets with a 10-day time 
limit. All of these tickets will be honored in all classes of equipment, 

Under the plan adopted today any railroad or group of railroads 
may also institute a rate of 2 cents a mile for one-way travel in day 
coaches only. The adoption of this rate is not cumpulsory, under the 
terms of the report approved today, but is left to the discretion of 
the member lines. 

These reduced fares will be instituted as a group experiment to 
increase raiiway passenger travel throughout the ent.re Western 
district. Individual roa.s in the west and in other parts of the 
country as well have experimented with various levels of passenger 
fares, and nation-wide reductions in fares have been made to and 
from Chicago ever since the opening of the Century of Progress. In 
general, these exper.1.ents have shown favorable results. As a con- 
sequence, the western railways as a whole have decided to institute 
a standard basis of reuuceéa fares for an experimental period of six 
months, The results of this experiment cannot now be forecast, but 
we are exceedingly hopeful that these reduced fares will materially 
stimulate railway passenger travel. 


The Commission in No. 12214, surcharges for the trans- 
portation of passengers in sleeping or parlor cars between points 
in the state of Alabama, has further extended the suspension 
of the order entered on June 14, 1921, from October 5 to April 
5, so as to enable the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis to 
continue its experiment with reduced passenger fares that were 
established under the first suspens.on of the 1921 order which 
was from April 5 to October 5, 1933. 

A similar extension for the benefit of the same carrier has 
been made in No. 13412, surcharge for transportation of pas- 
sengers in sleeping or parlor cars between points in the state of 
Georgia, the order thus further suspended having been issued 
July 11, 1922. 


Digest of New Complaints 


No. 25932, Sub. No. 10. The Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffeyville, 
Kan., vs. A. T. @ BS. FF. ot al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6, grain from country points 
of origin in Kan, to Coffeyville, milled and products reshipped to 
points in Okla. Asks cease and desist order and freparation. 
(W. M. Casey, T. M., Coffeyville, Kan.) 

. 26152, Sub. No. 1. Ferd Owen, Kansas City, Mo., et al. vs. A 
Cc. & Y. et al. 

Unreasonable charges, horses and mules, in straight or mixed 
carloads, Mo., Neb., Tenn, S. D., Mont., Okla, Wyo., Tex., Colo., 
N. M. and Kan., to in Ind., Mich., O., Ky., Pa., Md., W. 
(eae ae A » R. 1, Mass., Vt., N. H., Me., Conn. and 
D. C. Asks rates and reparation. (J. A. Little, practitioner, 706 
Stuart Blcg., Lincoln, Neb.) 

- 26188. Sub. No. 1. The Cincinnati Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, 
O., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, bronze building sheet metal work, Cincin- 
nati, O., to Seattle, Wash. Ask reparation. (L, E. Barber, Barber 
Traffic Service Corp., Cincinnati, O.) 

- 26205. Peoples Iron & Metal Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill., vs. Penn- 
sylvania. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, scrap paper, Chicago, IIl., 
to Kalamazoo, Mich., as compared with rates accorded competi- 
tors located on other lines in Chicago. Asks rates and repara- 
tion. = D. Porter, traffic counselor, 5833 Loomis Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

- 26206. Hughey Bros., Memphis, Tenn., vs. Y. & M. V. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6, contractor’s 
outfit, Memphis, Tenn., to Stovall, Miss. Asks reparation. (E. C. 
Sides, pratitioner, 300 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn.) 

. 26207. Eastern Magnesia Talc Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt., vs. A. 
& W. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 4 and 6, tale and waste talc, Wa- 
terbury and Johnson, Vt., to all points in official territory. Asks 
rates and reparation. (E. W. Magnus, V. P., 206 Bank St., Bur- 
lington, Vt.) 

. 26208. Shreveport (La.) Chamber of Commerce, on behalf of 
Hamilton Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. G, C. & S. F. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, cottonseed, points in Tex. 
to Shreveport, La., as compared with rates between points in 
Texas or between points in La. Asks cease and desist order and 
reparation. (W. S. Cornell, t. m., Shreveport, La.) 


" oe —— Flyproof Manufacturing Co., Sheffield, Ala., vs. 

. < St OL 

Unreasonable rate, rating and charges, cast iron toilets, Sheffield, 
Ala. to Hazelhurst, Miss. Asks rate and reparation. (John R 
Meeks, for complainant, Sheffield, Ala.) 
. 26211. C. A. Haden, Crozet, Va., vs. C. & O. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, coal, stations on C. & O in 
W. Va., within New River District, to Crozet, Va. Asks repara- 
tion. (R. L. Nelligar, practitioner, 911 W. 27th St., Norfolk, Va.) 
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the public transportation systems. They consume the 

larger share of the coal mined, convert most of the raw 
supplies produced into marketable products, and require, both as 
consignees and shippers, efficient freight service; hence, the 
speedy and economical movement of materials in manufacturing 
plants—on which the success of the establishment’s business 
hinges, in large measure—is of direct concern to the common 
carriers. By it the freight business is governed, to a consider- 
able extent. 

In this connection, the important part played by li*t trucks, 
hand and powered, has already been referred to in these col- 
umn (see Sept. 16 and 30), such units having been termed the 
pawns of modern industrial transportation, of economical and 
expenditious freight movement, and, as such, credited with hav- 
ing set a new freight handling cost measure. This is unques- 
tionably true, but in the same category should be placed the 
modern tractor with 
its train of trailer 
trucks, a method of 
materials-handling 
that has proved highly 
satisfactory in a large 
number of establish- 
ments, 


Gas Versus Electric 
Tractors 


Ti successful industrial plants are the main supporters of 


In one large plant, 
where, during the pro- 
duction season of 1929, 
the materials handled 
included lumber, sheet 
steel, band iron, 
plates, cloth, leather, 
castings, aluminum, 
burlap, cotton sheet- 
ing, paint, hardware, 
and other’ su”plies 
costing in the aggre- 
gate for that year 
more than $36,000,000, 
the selection of ma- 
terials-handling equip- 
ment is based invari- 
ably on careful studies 
made and recorded of 
rapidity of movement, 
volume handled, and 
the greatest obtain- 
able economy in trans- 
portation and handling 
of materials through- 
out the plant. Upkeep and operating expenses are also deter- 
mined as accurately as possible before adopting any particular 
kind of handling equipment or method. Adhering to this exact- 
ing policy has enabled this plant to reduce its transportation 
and handling. costs 85 per cent over a three-year period, so the 
following excerpts from a report on the relative merits of gas 
and electric tractors, as determined by this concern, carries 
considerable weight: 


“For the transportation of materials throughout the plant we 
have found gas tractors superior to the electric tractor. Fol- 
lowing in our comparison: : 


lst—Transporting Materials: The gasoline tractor Fras approxi- 
mately 200 per cent more pulling capacity; will transport larger 
tonnage and maintain the same pulling power continuous'y. Where 
d per cent to 10 per cent srades are to be climbed they are far 
superior to an electr’c tractor. 

The electric tractor does not handle as heavy loads and its power 
is continually diminishing between battery charging periods. On 7 
per cent to 10 per cent grades the electric is not efficient. 

2nd—Operating Economy: The cost of operating a gasoline trac- 
tor less operator is gee ee 85 cents a day, repa‘rs included, 
against $3.00 a day for an electric. The original cost of an electric 
tractor is approximately FO per cent greater than the gas tractor and 
if you require its use day and night it wiJl Fe necessary to purchase 
an extra battery to charge alternately, making the original cost 
twie that of a gas tractor. The deprecation and upkeep of te 
batter‘es alone is rore than the total cost of keeping the gas tractor 
in gasoline and rerairs. We have operated our gas tractor over a 
period of three years, with an average consumption of three gallons 
of gasoline for nine hours’ service and an average repair cost of 
25 cents per day. 
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3rd—Service: The gas tractor can be operated continuously for 
twenty-four Lours with the same degree of efficiency, while the elec- 
tr.c must go to the charging room approximately every ten hours, 
unless an extra battery is carried to alternate. 

In the carting of heavy materials long distances, we have found 
the gas tractor the best equipment we have so far discovered 
for our purpose, including durability, continuous service, abuse and 
upkeep. Its efficiency is not affected by heavy grades, long hauls, 
rough surfaces and cold weather and it is better understood by opera- 
tors than electric equipment. 

A statement such as this certainly commands attention on 
the part of all users and all concerns contemplating the use of 
a trailer system of materials handling. It comes from a concern 
that has been strikingly successful in reducing its transporta- 
tion and handling costs by a policy that has led, through the 
gradual adoption of various types of materials-handling equip- 
ment, each of which is especially adapted to the service for which 
it was developed, to a model of efficiency in plant operation. 
True, local conditions have exerted much influence and the 
large tonnage of both 
incoming and outgoing 
freight is unusual. 


Changes in Business 
Alter Transportation 
Practice 


The local condi- 
tions are dominant fac- 
tors in arriving at a 
wise selection in 
equipment for and 
methods of materials- 
handling is well dem- 
onstrated, so far as 
the gas versus electric 
tractor controversy is 
concerned, by the ex- 
perience of a promin- 
ent fabricator of 
welded tubing, one 
that has made exten- 
sive use of both elec- 
tric and gasoline op- 
erated tractors. This 
case is especially per- 
tinent, moreover, for 
the reason that it 
aptly illustrates the 
wisdom of _ keeping 
manufacturing opera- 
tions atuned to the 
times in materials- 
handling methods as 
well as in manufactur- 
ing processes, 

When this plant was started, its product was confined to 
light gauge, gas-welded tubing of high quality. To maintain 
the high standards entailed and insure a supply of absolutely 
pure gases, the oxygen employed was produced at the plant by 
electrolysis. This operation necessitated the installation of direct 
current generators and, incidentally, provided a supply of direct 
current suitable for storage battery charging. The tubing being 
moved about the plant on trucks, the trailer system of materials- 
handling was suitable and a logical selection, and, with direct 
current available, so was the use of electric tractors. 

Both method of transportation and handling equipment 
proved eminently satisfactory for a number of years, in which 
time an improved system of electric welding was perfected, lead- 
ing to the replacement of all gas welders with electric welding 
machines. This change in production methods resulted in pro- 
ducing a superior quality of tubing and in greatly speeding up the 
welding operation, bringing in a great deal more business and 
necessitating the employment of a night shift. 

As the electric tractors could only be operated about eight 
hours before they required recharging, additional electric trac- 
tors were purchased to keep the increased output of tubes mov- 
ing. Complicating the situation still more was the fact that the 
demand for welded tubing increased to such an extent that the 
addition of a line of relatively heavy tubing was found expedient. 
The increased business and the heavier product combined to 
build-vp truck loads to such a high point that frequently a single 
tractor was unable to move a load. This led to further diffi- 
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culties, for some of the tractor operators resorted to the expedi- 
ent of bumping the loaded trailers into motion, often damaging 
much tubing in doing so. The alternative was to use two or 
more tractors to get load in motion, practice that slowed down 
and elevated the cost 
of handling. 
More powerful 
tractors were required 
and tractors of a type 
exerting more. con- 
stant tractive effort. 
Consequently, the pos- 
sibilities of using gas- 
oline tractors were 
carefully investigated 
and such a unit cap- 
able of easily handling 
the heaviest load, 
about 25,000 pounds, 
was’ adopted. The 
question then arose as 
to what to do with 
the fleet of electrics 
previously employed 
and it was found that 
it would actually entail 
less expense to sell 
them as second-hand 
machines and _ pur- 
chase new gas trac- 
tors in thei~ place 
than it would to retain 
the electrics and buy 
new charging equip- 
ment, extra batteries, 
etc. 


Long Distance 
Hauling 


In both these es- 
‘tablishments, the ability of the gas tractor to operate con- 
tinuously with unimpaired efficiency—that it, without variation 
in draw-bar-pull—was a consideration that unquestionably had 
much to do with the selection of this type of unit. This same 
characteristic of the gas unit also makes it well adapted for 
relatively long distance hauling. 

For instance, the South Bend, Ind., foundry of The Stude- 
baker Corporation was situated about two miles from one of 
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the company’s stock rooms, and one of these handy gas tractors 

was employed to make the round trip on an average of eight times 

a day, hauling eight tons of grey iron castings a trip over fairly 

rough brick pavement. In addition, the same tractor was employed 
for handling all the 
heavy dieson massive 
trailers between the 
stamping plants and 
the die rooms. Obvi- 
ously, no electric trac- 
tor could render such 
service. 


Powerful Electric 
Tractors 


The electric trac- 
tor, having to be per- 
iodically recharged, 
labors under a decided 
disadvantage under 
such _ circumstances, 
but, where ability to 
operate continuously 
is not so essential, the 
electrics are deservy- 
edly popular. They 
are used extensively 
in terminal _ service 
and in all kinds of in- 
dustrial plants. Power- 
ful electric units are 
obtainable, capable of 
hauling a trailing load 
on the level of 8 to 10 
tons in continuous 
service between 
charges and with a 
maximum draw-bar- 
pull sufficient to set in 
motion a load weigh- 





ing in excess of 75 tons. 

They, as well as. the gas tractors, should certainly be 
investigated whenever a trailer system of materials-handling is 
contemplated, particularly when an adequate supply of cheap, 
direct current can be obtained for battery charging service. 
Mechanically, they are highly efficient and in their proper place 
give excellent satisfaction, speeding up the movement of ma- 
terials and reducing freight handling costs. 











MERCHANDISE TRAFFIC 
Editor The Traffic World: 

The writer has spent the last four years making a study 
of the handing of less-than-carload merchandise traffic, in 
which time he has interviewed several thousand shippers in all 
lines of business. The following brief is submitted as an im- 
partial resume of that survey, for what it may be worth at a 
possible solution of this important part of distribution. 

Inasmuch as the highway trucks are most commonly 
blamed for the evils existing, he will deal with that angle first. 

It has been repeatedly stated that the shipping public is 
entitled to use the cheapest form of transportation. Rather 
than argue as to which is cheaper, all things considered, let 
us concede that point. The trucks have a definite part to_per- 
form:in.the handling of merchandise traffic and this place should 
be allocated to them. 

It is generally conceded that the maximum distance for 
an economical truck haul is approximately one hundred miles. 
Let us proceed on that theory. The progression of the rate 
structure is much more compensatory for the first one hundred 
miles than beyond. The following example uses the first class 
rate now in effect in Illinois Freight Association Territory. 

Rate per Cwt. Revenue Return 
100-mile $0.56 
200-mile hz Pe 19 
300-mile hi: a 12 
400-mile his .9$ 12 
500-mile . 12 
.. From the above, it can readily be seen that the first. 100 
miles produces. greater revenue to the carrier than the next 
400 miles .(55c). Most rates: having a relationship to class 
rates, this principle will hold out on practically all commod- 
ities. Some truck operators recognize this fact and have limited 
their operation accordingly, while others will go anywhere ton- 
nage is available, with rate cutting as a rule rather than an 
exception, shippers having learned that it pays to shop for 
rates. - 


For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


It would not make a great difference to the shipper or 
receiver of freight whether his rate was 60c or 70c as long 
as his competitor paid the same, as rates being predicated as 
they are with slow progression as distance increases, no one 
would be limited to nearby territory for marketing his products. 
Regulation of the trucks is just as necessary as was regulation 
of the railroads, if any practical means of transportation is 
to emerge from the present chaotic condition. Regulation would 
not be opposed by the larger truck operators, many of whom 
have asked for regulation and been denied. Regulation should 
not be opposed by the automotive industry under the plan out- 
lined herein. 

In the opinion of tthe writer, all privately owned contract, 
and eommon carrier trucks. should. be required. to. obtain..a cer-- 
tificate to operate and their operation should be limited: to a 
maximum distance of one hundred miles-from their home sta- 
tion. Rates should be uniform for all types of carriers. per- 
forming a like service, allowing convenience to determine- the 
method of shipping ta be used... Such an arrangement would 
permit the manufacturer and wholesaler to properly serve his 
territory and would delegate to the trucks the function for 
which they are fitted. 

The forwarding and carloading companies do not perform 
a single function that the railroads themselves could not per- 
form if they wanted to. It is common knowledge that most 
of them are either railroad-owned or controlled. In the opinion 
of the writer, they are not necessary in any way; however, 
there would be severe opposition to removing them, as. the car- 
riers who are now getting more than their share would: oppose 
such a move. There have been numerous rates on mixed car-, 
leads published. to encourage this business..that: should: never 
have been published, 

The classification of express should be simplified, and the 
rate structure should be revised so that express rates in no 
case would exceed those of parcel post, as, in a great many 
cases, the merchandise moves on the same train, service being 
comparable. It might be advisable for all L. C. L. express to 
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use one rate with the exception of bulky and dangerous articles. 
Certainly, it is not equitable to charge a first class rate on a 
rough iron casting and second class on a bucket of oysters, as 
is the case today. 

The writer has studied most of the railroads’ attempts 
to attract business back to the rails by means of “all commodity 
rates,” “pick-up and delivery service,” “company-owned trans- 
portation compan-es” and other schemes. All of these have 
been somewhat successful in that they have produced increased 
tonnage, but the lack of uniformity between the different plans 
and the fact that the number of points served under each par- 
ticular plan igs too small to be of much interest to the shipper. 
The writer has been told on numerous occasions that a piece- 
meal solution only serves to break up routine handling and in- 
creases costs, therefore is not practical. 

The packing requirements of the railroads could be greatly 
simplified. In a great many cases, packing costs now exceed 
freight costs. 

The classification should be revised, as today nearly every 
article competes with another in some manner. There is justi- 
fication for maintaining a different rating on the same article 
in the three classification territories, but there should not be 
more than one class difference in any case. For example, an 
article should not be rated first class in Official Territory and 
third class in Southern; Official should either be reduced one 
class or Southern increased one class. Boundaries in America 
today are imaginary and this condition is troublesome when 
shipping between territories. 

There is justification in applying different classes to freight 
because of bulk, risk, etc.; however, the system has outlived 
itself and traffic will not bear rates predicated on this basis 
at this time. The percentage spread of the rate structure should 
be more nearly leveled between classes, as it does not cost a 
great deal more to handle one item than another. 

The following basis of rates is suggested: 


Ist Class 2nd Class 3rd Class 4th Class 5th Class’ 6th Class 
9 % 


0 % To lo 0 





é / ‘0 
PPOOONE .cccves 100 85 70 50 35 27% 
Proposed* .... 80 70 60 50 40) 30 
i re —20 —15 —10 _ +05 +02% 
Note: *Percentages of the present first class rate. 


This would make an approximate average reduction of 
10 per cent on the theory that traffic would be evenly divided 
between all classes. These rates should be used for both truck 
and rail service and should apply from station to station only. 
Pick-up and delivery service should be available at slight arbi- 
traries, at the request of the shipper, so that the carrier can 
offer a complete transportation service. 

The writer believes that all less than carload merchandise 
traffic should be handled by one agency. 

This agency could be either a jointly owned new railroad 
owned corporation or, possibly, an expansion of the present 
Railway Express Agency. There is no more reason to have 
several lines competing for merchandise traffic between the 
same points than there would be to have several letter car- 
riers on the same mail route, when one could handle the 
business. 

There is, almost without exception, one logical line to 
handle the merchandise traffic between any two given points, 
and this traffic should be routed with only one thing in mind, 
just as express is dispatched at the present time, with service 
in mind. This agency could then load cars to terminal points 
where service and tonnage justified, using trucks to distribute 
from these terminal points, handling all local and way sta- 
tions. This plan would contemplate contracting with the pres- 
ent highway truckman for this service on some such basis as 
that now used for “Star” mail routes, with the rai.road per- 
forming the terminal service. 

In this way the railroads would be performing the volume 
transportation, which is the thing for which they are best 
fitted, and the trucks could be fitted into the picture where they 
belong, to perform the service for which they are fitted. 

Millions of dollars could be saved by this plan by abolish- 
ing all but one freight house in each city, with the exception 
of a few larger points where more than one might be found 
hecessary. Those vacated would make excellent warehouses, 
as they are all on-track and could be leased readily because 
of their general central location. The entire cost of drayage for 
the handling of interline and connecting line shipments would be 
eliminated. Physical handling, with its attached cost, would 
be cut materially. Accounting costs and clerical work would 


be reduced considerably. 

The savings enumerated above would permit a reduction 
In rates (possibly as outlined above) and still produce a greater 
amount of net earnings because of the elimination of waste and 
the duplication of service. 
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It is probable that the railroads’ revenue from less-than- 
carload freight would not be sufficient to cover the costs of 
maintaining the service under the present set up, if all of the 
expenses directly caused by such service were to be charged 
against it. Under present accounting costs, revenue is generally 
divided as to local and connecting line, rather than between 
carloads and less-than-carloads. It is also probable that no 
carrier has any figures on such costs. 

The writer is not egotistical enough to believe that the 
final solution will be exactly as stated, and asks that you 
bear in mind that some of the views expressed above are the 
composite views of the many people with whom he has been in 
contact, but will state without reservation, that there is no 
piecemeal solution possible, and that the time has come to 
approach the subject as a whole in an unbiased manner. 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 7, 1933. Denton Burwell. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


Telegrams have been sent to all governors by Harold L. 
Ickes as federal administrator of public works “in a new effort 
to expedite construction and employment under the $400,000,000 
allotment made from the public works fund for highway con- 
struction in all states under the local supervision of state high- 
way commissioners.” 

The administrator in the telegrams called attention to the 
fact that while nationally 2,160 highway projects had been 
approved, contracts had been awarded in 1,359 cases and that 
actual construction was under way in 757 instances. He ad- 
vised the governors that it was desired that the money allotted 
for highways “to be in action for recovery quickly.” 


BUS OPERATORS’ CODE 


Malcolm Muir, deputy administrator of the national recovery 
administration, has approved the code of fair competition for the 
motor bus industry as accepted by representatives of the in- 
dustry. The code was sent to General Johnson, administrator, 
who in turn was to transmit it to President Roosevelt. The 
President may attach qualifications to the code so that its 
final contents will not be known until the President has acted 
upon it. 


MOTOR VEHICLE DIMENSIONS 


A conference will be held at Harrisburg, Pa., October 20-21, 
under the auspices of the American Legislators’ Association to 
consider proposed reciprocal and uniform state legislation and 
regulations relating to the size, weights, heights and lengths 
of motor vehicles for the transportation of passengers and 
freight in the interest of public safety. The call for the con- 
ference is in accord with a resolution adopted by the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature calling for a regional conference of repre- 
sentatives of the states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 

Roy F. Biitton, d:rector of the National Highway Users’ 
Conference, head of a committee representing that organiza- 
tion, said the committee had decided that the users’ conference 
should recommend the adoption of the size and weight restric- 
tions heretofore approved by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. 

Ted V. Rodgers, president of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciation, Inc., a member of the users’ conference committee, did 
not agree to the provision that a truck-tractor and semi-trailer 
should be construed to be one vehicle for the purpose of de- 
termining lengths, according to Mr. Britton, because he believed 
that if the leng:h of a combination were fixed at 45 feet, there 
should be no attempt to Lmit the type of units which made 
up the combination, and that the truck-tractor and semi-trailer 
was a safer and less objectionable combination on the highways 
than a combination of a truck and trailer. 


“The forces which are unfriendly to highway transporta- 
tion are expected to urge the lowest possible size and weight 
limitations so as to reduce the efficiency of motor transporta- 
tion and increase the cost to the consuming public, in an effort 
to force as much traffic as possible back to the railroads,” said 
Mr. Britton in speaking of the coming conference. 

The recommendations of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials as to size, etc., of motor vehicles follow: 


(1) Width—No vehicle shall exceed a total outside width, in- 
clud ng any load thereon, of 8 feet, except vehicles now in operation 
which, by reason of the substitution of pneumatic tires for other types 
of tires, exceed the above limit. 

(2) Height—No vehicle unladen or with load shall exceed a height 
of 12 feet 6 in hes. 

(3, Length—(a) No vehicle shall exceed a length of 35 feet ex- 
treme over-all dimension, inclusive of front and rear bumpers. (b) 
Combinations of vehicles shall consist of not more than two units, and 
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when so combined, shall not exceed a total length of 45 feet. (c) The 
truck-tractor and semi-trailer shall be construed to be one vehicle 
for the purpose of determining lengths. (d) For occasional move- 
ments of materials or objects of dimensions which exceed the limits 
herein provided, a ——— permit shall be required. 

(4)—Speed—(a) inimum speed. No motor vehicle shall be un- 
necessarily driven at such a slow speed as to impede or block the 
normal and reasonable movement of traffic, except when reduced 
speed is necessary tor safe operation or when a vehicle or a combi- 
nation of vehicles is necessarily, or in compliance with law, pro- 
ceeding at reduced speed. (b) Maximum speed. No bus or truck 
shall be operated at a speed greater than 45 miles per hour. Pas- 
senger automobiles may be operated at such speeds as shall be con- 
sistent at all times with safety and the proper use of the roads. 
(c) Vehicles equipped with solid rubber or cushion tires shall be 
operated at a speed not in excess of 10 miles per hour. 

(5) Axle load—(a) The wheels of all vehicles, including trailers, 
except those operated at H) miles per hour or less, shall be equipped 
with pneumatic tires. (b) No wheel equipped with high pressure, 
pneumatic, solid rubber or cushion tires shall carry a load in excess 
of 8,000 pounds, or any axle load in excess of 16,000 pounds. Re- 
search indicates that low-pressure pneumatic tires can carry 9,000 
pounds per wheel without increasing pavement slab stresses. An 
axle load shall be defined as the total load on all wheels whose cen- 
ters may be included between two parallel transverse vertical planes 
40 inches apart. (c) These limitations are recommended for all main 
rural and intercity roads, but should not be construed as inhibiting 
heavier axle loads in metropolitan areas if any state desires. (d) 
These weight specifications for wheel and axle loads ey be re- 
stricted by the State Highway Department for a reasonable period 
where road sub-grades are materially weakened from thawing after 
deep frost, or from a continued saturated condition of the soil. 

(6) Gross weights—Subject to the limitation imposed by the 
recommended axle loads, no vehicle shall be operated whose total 
gross weight, with load, exceeds that given by the formula W=c 
(L plus 40) where: 

W = total gross weight, with load, in pounds; c=a coefficient 
to be determined by the individual states; L = the distance between 
the first and last axles of a vehicle or combination of vehicles, in 
feet. A value of 700 is recommended for ‘‘c’’ as the lowest which 
should be imposed, but this should not be construed as inhibiting 
greater values. 

Note: This gross weight recommendation is particularly appli- 
cable to bridges, since axle loads and length limitations are deter- 
minative in their practical application. 


Coordinator Eastman has accepted an invitation to address 
the conference at Harrisburg, Pa., on October 20. 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


An increase in the number of West Indies time charters 
reflected better feeling in regard to the Cuban situation in the 
last week. Trans-Atlantic sugar charters, however, were still 
scarce and only two were reported. Grain fixtures continued 
in fair volume. 

A recent grain fixture was a British steamer for 27,000 quar- 
ters from Quebec to Antwerp at 6% cents for prompt loading. 
Another from Montreal to Bristol Channel, 33,000 quarters, was 
done on the basis of 1s 6d, with an option for Liverpool dis- 
charge at 1s 744d for the latter half of October. 

The trans-Atlantic sugar cargoes were a 3,910-ton steamer 
from Cuba to United Kingdom-Continent at 12s 6d with option 
for Liverpool direct at 12s for November and an unconfirmed 
charter of a 5,500-ton vessel from Cuba to United Kingdom-Con- 
tinent at 14s 6d for October. 

In addition to West Indies and Canadian time charters, a 
2,280-ton steamer was engaged for a trip down, delivery Montreal, 
redelivery River Plate, terms private, for October. An Amer- 
ican steamer was taken for delivery at San Francisco, redelivery 
gulf, prompt loading, for the Luckenbach Steamship Co. Two 
other American vessels were engaged for account of the Pacific 
Continental Grain Co. for a round trip each in the intercoastal 
trade, delivery and redelivery Pacific Coast, for October. In 
this connection it is reported that since July 1 the Pacific 
Continental Company has chartered ten ships to carry grain 
from the Pacific Northwest to gulf and Atlantic ports, a total 
of some 1,650,000 bushels, 

An unusually long list of tanker charters featured the week. 
Fixtures were reported from the Gulf, North Atlantic and Cali- 
fornia, mostly for United Kingdom and Continent, both clean 
and dirty cargoes. A 12,000-ton tanker was chartered from San 
ony two ports in Japan at 8s for October, crude and/or 
fuel oil. 

The Merchants Association of New York has been informed 
that the maximum fee charged by the Polish Consulate General 
in New York for viseing certificates of origin covering shipments 
to Poland has been increased on merchandise subject to duty 
reduction to $7.50. Shippers having instruction sheets issued by 
the association regarding certificates of origin on shipments to 
Poland should change the fees given to read as follows: On 
merchandise subject to duty reduction: Treasury fee—l per cent 
of the net invoice value of the products named in the certificate, 
plus 30 cents consular fee. The lowest unit in calculating Treas- 
ury fees is one-tenth of $1. In computations of assessed values 
resulting with pennies these are always carried to the next 
higher tenth of $1. Minimum Treasury charge 30 cents plus 30 
cents consular charge; maximum Treasury charge $7.20 plus 30 
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cents consular charge. On merchandise not subject to duty 
reduction: 20 cents Treasury charge plus 30 cents Consular 
charge regardless of the invoice value of the merchandise. 


SHIP SUBSIDY INQUIRY 


The Traffic World Washington B ureay 


Charges involving a son of T. V. O’Connor, former chair. 
man of the Shipping Board, were made before the special Senate 
committee investigating the ocean mail subsidy, by Benjamin 4. 
Harnett, formerly employed by the Black Diamond Steamship 
Co., when that company was the Shipping Board operating agent 
for the American Diamond Lines. 

Called to the witness stand by Chairman Black, of the com. 
mittee, Mr. Harnett said he worked for the Black Diamond com. 
pany from September, 1920, to September, 1922, and that he had 
supervision of stevedoring activities, one of his duties being to 
look into charges made for stevedoring. He said he found “pad. 
ding” of stevedoring bills by inclusion of extra labor and over. 
time charges for labor that was never performed. He discussed 
the matter, he said, with the marine superintendent of the 
Black Diamond Lines, Charles T. Owens, who, he said, took 
the matter up with Charles Hamilton, who had charge of the 
stevedoring activities of the Empire Stevedoring Co., which was 
owned by Mr. Dockendorff of the Black Diamond company, 

Mr. Hamilton, according to the testimony of Mr. Harnett, 
said that the charges under discussion were “fake” and that no 
services had been performed for them. He said, according to 
the testimony, that they covered cash loans to the “outside steve- 
doring inspector” for the Shipping Board, the inspector, accord- 
ing to Mr. Harnett, having been Steve O’Connor, son of the 
former chairman of the board. Hamilton, according to the testi- 
mony, said Steve had been asking for money and that the only 
way he could get it back was through putting in the charges 
which Mr. Harnett questioned. 

Mr. Harnett said complaint was made about his attitude in 
the matter and that he was called into conference with Mr. 
Dockendorff. ; 

“Mr. Dockendorff told me I needn’t lean backward to be 
honest,” said Mr. Harnett, adding that Mr. Dockendorff accused 
him of not “cooperating” and stating that he would take his 
resignation, and that he (Harnett) then resigned. 

The stevedoring bills, said Mr. Harnett, always were more 
or less excessive, in his estimation. He said Mr. O’Connor’s 
son was later transferred to the Washington offices of the Ship- 
ping Board. After he left the Black Diamond, Mr. Harnett said 
he was employed with the Shipping Board up to August of last 
year, 

V. J. Sudman, secretary and treasurer of the Dockendorff 
companies, question by Senator Black, said that the controllers 
of the Shipping Board had raised questions “since the beginning,” 
about the stevedoring charges of the Black Diamond line. He 
said it satisfactory explanation was given as to them the chal- 
lenges of the charges was dropped. 

Reference was made to charges by E. A. Kelly, former vice- 
president of the Fleet Corporation, that the Black Diamond 
stevedoring costs were the highest of any line under contract, 
but Mr. Sudman said that was not the truth. He said Mr. Kelly 
was objecting to anything that the Black Diamond did. He 
said it was proved to other officials of the Fleet Corporation that 
“our rates were the lowest of any operator of any size in the 
Port of New York.” 

Senator Black read a letter from J. W. Barnett, of the 
Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of Commerce, dated 
October 5, 1933, stating that $45,616.19 had been recovered from 
the Black Diamond Steamship Corporation under its 1924 operait- 
ing agreement with the Fleet Corporation on account of disburse- 
ments contrary to the agreement, and also that the Black Dia- 
mond had agreed to pay disallowances of $12,695.55 charged 
against the Black Diamond. 

Mr. Sudman, asked about the “friend” referred to in many 
cables, said that generally the friend was Mr. Jenkins. In 
some cases, he said, it might have been Commissioner Plummer 
or one of the company’s attorneys. He said he tried not to 
mention names in cables as an explanation for using the word 
“friend.” 

Asked whether he knew anything about the resignation of 
Vice-President Kelly, Mr. Sudman said he did not but he would 
have been glad had Kelly resigned. There was considerable 
discussion about inspection of books of Dockendorff subsidiary 
companies abroad in which the testimony showed that Mr. 
Jenkins at first “agreed in principle” that an auditor of the 
Shipping Board should not be permitted to see the books but 
that later he said the inspection of the books should be permitted. 

Pursuing interrogation involving the relationship between 
Mr. Jenkins and officers of the Black Diamond, Chairman Black 
obtained the statement from Mr. Sudman that Mr. Jenkins was 
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the only man in the Fleet Corporation he could talk to and that 
Mr. Jenkins was the only man “willing to give us a square deal.” 

Mr. Sudman did not remember about having made a state- 
ment in a cable to Mr. Dockendorff that he (Sudman) had suc- 
ceeded in having the chairman of the Shipping Boare order the 
dismissal of Mr. Slawson, a traveling auditor of the board, who, 
according to Mr. Sudman, was “trumping up” false charges 
against the Black Diamond. Senator Black read the cable in 
question and Mr. Sudman said if the cable contained that state- 
ment he must have said it. 

Senator Black asked Mr. Sudman where were the books of 
the Empire Stevedoring Company for the period 1920-1931. The 
witness said that nobody knew. He said they had been sent to 
a terminal in Weehawken for storage but that now they could 
not be found though search had been made for them. 

Chairman Black read a letter sent by Mr. Jenkins to Mr. 
Dockendorff under date of January 13, 1933, in which he said 
that E. R. White, in charge of foreign mails of the Post Office 
Department, had suggested that certain sailings of American 
Diamond Line vessels be spaced farther apart because it would 
look much better in connection with payments for the trans- 
portation of the mails of which the vessels in question carried 
very little. Mr. Jenkins explained that what he had in mind 
was to combat persons who were “mentally dishonest” and who 
represented that the subsidy was for mail service when the fact 
was that the subsidy was for the support of American lines. It 
appeared to be the idea that the controller’s division of the federal 
government might criticize payments for sailings spaced so 
close together as those involved. 

Chairman Black announced that the committee would adjourn 
to a date later to be fixed. 


GIRDWOOD TARIFF CASE 


Memoranda of argument have been submitted to Secretary 
Roper, of the Department of Commerce, in the matter of the 
suspension of the Girdwood Shipping Company’s intercoastal 
tariff, SB.-No. 2, Girdwood Shipping Board local freight tariff, 
westbound, 1-A, by Frank Lyon and Dozier A. DeVane for the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company (Grace Line); Panama 
Mail Steamship Company; Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Inc., and American Line Steamship Corporation and by Neil 
Burkinshaw and Nugent Dodds for the Girdwood Shipping Com- 
pany. According to the memorandum for the American-Hawaiian 
and other lines, the question before Secretary Roper is as to 
whether the tariff should be canceled or allowed to become 
effective. According to the memorandum for the Girdwood 
company the question is one of law and of fact. 

The American-Hawaiian memorandum contends, among 
other things, that the Girdwood company has no ships and no 
regular routes, and, in the plain language of the intercoastal 
shipping act, 1933, has no right to engage in this commerce. 
It asserts that if the board is unwilling at this time to hold 
that the act excludes contract carriers from engaging in inter- 
coastal commerce, the Girdwood tariff should nevertheless be 
rejected on the ground that contract carriers should not be 
permitted to file continuing tariffs. All tariffs filed by them, 


it is argued, should carry an expiration date sufficient in time . 


only to permit the particular movement in question. 

“If such carriers are permitted to file and keep continuously 
in effect their rates and charges between Atlantic and Pacific 
ports without at the same time maintaining regular service on 
regular routes,” says the American-Hawaiian memorandum, 
“they will become bootleggers to the great disadvantage of 
shippers as well as the regular carriers engaged in such com- 
merce, and, if permitted, will ultimately destroy the merchant 
marine engaged in intercoastal commerce.” 

The Girdwood memorandum, concerning a contention ad- 
vanced that no initial tariff could become effective until 30 
days had elapsed, said that there had been some change since 
arguments were made originally in this matter in that a regula- 
tion requiring the lapse of 30 days had been promulgated. But 
it said that that regulation was not in effect at the time the 
initial Girdwood tariff was filed. As a matter of fact, says the 
memorandum, the imposition of such a regulation rather lends 
color to a contention of the Girdwood company that up to that 
time there was nothing in the requirements of the (Shipping 
Board) bureau demanding such a 30-day period. 

Concerning the question of fact, the Girdwood memorandum 
said, there was a sworn deposition of Girdwood to the effect that 
no business was booked until the date the initial tariff was in 
the hands of the board. It added that if the question before 
the board was whether Girdwood, the owner of the Girdwood 
company, booked business within 30 days after the original 
tariff was filed, there could be no dispute, such fact being 
frankly admitted. 

Whether 30 days must 


elapse between the filing of the 
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initial tariff, the Girdwood memorandum said, was a proposition 
of law that some time must be settled by the courts. In the 
meantime, it added, it would seem that the Girdwood company 
should not be penalized by according a 30-day interpretation 
when so many shipping men, admiralty lawyers and even 
officials of the bureau were gravely questioning that interpre. 
tation. In conclusion it was submitted that the Girdwood com. 
pany be found not to have booked business before the filing of 
the initial tariff and that the suspension be lifted immediately 
so that the company be enabled to proceed with its business 
and be not further deprived of its right to carry on its affairs, 
“which have been seriously impaired and jeopardized by the 
order of the acting secretary.” 

The Gulf Intercoastal Conference, by Elisha Hanson, its 
attorney, has submitted, in a brief about the Girdwood Shipping 
Co. tariff, that the Shipping Board Bureau can only recommend 
the rejection of the tariff first, on the ground that it is illegal, 
and, second, on the ground that it is an unfair tariff, and, for 
that reason, equally illegal. Such a recommendation was re. 
quested with the further request that the Secretary of Con- 
merce approve it. The brief asserts that the Secretary of 
Commerce was justified in suspending the tariff, 

According to the conference brief the record is clear that 
Girdwood’s agents were soliciting cargo prior to the’ time any 
schedule or tariff was filed; and that they Were soliciting cargo 
at rates lower than those stabilized by the Gulf Intercoastal 
Conference. Under the decisions of the Supreme Court, the 
brief declares, acts of solicitation are part of the business of 
transportation as a common carrier. It says that as to the 
fairness of the rates, no testimony was given at the hearing, 
Even so, it declares, the record is full of evidence of illegality. 
The facts that the Girdwood Shipping Co. did not own any ves- 
sels; did not maintain a two-way service, operated only with 
sub-chartered vessels when such vessels were available at less 
than the market charter rates, were sufficient grounds for the 
bureau to refuse any tariff filed “by such a concern.” The very 
idea of accepting it, the brief declared, was repugnant to the 
policy and purpose of the various shipping acts. 

Manifestly, added the brief, the Girdwood company could 
not operate at the rates submitted if it had to pay a normal 
charter hire or was compelled to maintain a two-way service. 
With only three boats chartered when cargo solicitation was 
begun in August, it was apparent, said the brief, that the Gird- 
wood company had no permanency of service to offer shippers 
and that to allow such a situation to stand would defeat the 
entire purpose not only of the merchant marine act of 1916, 
but of the intercoastal shipping act of 1933. 


WATER CARRIER REGULATION 


Tariff experts of the Commission’s staff have been selected 
to work temporarily with the Shipping Board Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce with respect to administration of the 
water carrier regulation provisions of the shipping acts. For- 
mulation of a system of regulation that will lead to the filing 
of proper tariffs by water lines under the intercoastal act of 1933 
and revision of the tariff rules and regulations of the bureau to 
accord with problems peculiar to water transpurtation are 
involved in the work to be done. 

L. C. Nelson, assistant to the director of the Bureau of 
Traffic of the Commission, and E. W. Chapdelaine, also of the 
Bureau of Traffic, are the Commission experts who will assist 
the Shipping Board Bureau. 

Officials of the Shipping Board Bureau and the Commission 
have effected arrangements whereby Nelson and Chapdelaine 
have been temporarily assigned to the shipping bureau, the 
latter to reimburse the Commission for salaries and expenses 
incurred in the performance of duties under the assignment. 

Passage of the intercoastal shipping act of 19338, providing 
for regulation of intercoastal rates, has made necessary a com- 
prehensive revision of the rules, regulations and practices of 
the former Shipping Board in administering the law, and the 
advisory committee of the Shipping Board Bureau, which is 
composed of Admiral Cone, General Saltzman and Mr. Woodward, 
has directed that the problem be tackled and a proper system of 
regulation developed. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


The Secretary of War has approved allotment of $600,000 
for improvement of the upper Kanawha River, W. Va., of $15,- 
200 for maintenance dredging in Oswego Harbor, N. Y., and of 
$10,000 for operating and care of Lake Washington Ship Canal, 
Wash. 

The chief of engineers of the army has approved awards of 
contract, as follows: Morris & Cummings Dredging Co., New 
York, N. Y., $390,000 for dredging Perth Amboy anchorage, New 
York & New Jersey channels; Merritt-Chapmann & Whitney 
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BETWEEN... 


I St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Winnipeg, Portland, 
\ | Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, Klamath Falls, Sacra- 
» mento, Oakland, San Francisco and intermediate points . . . 

q for fast, clean, dependable freight service. 


| CALIFORNIA... 


go the “Most Interesting Way’”’—via PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 
Enjoy the hospitality and luxurious appointments of the superb 
Empire Builder. . . the 1500 smooth, cinderless miles behind 
giant oil-burning and electric locomotives . . . the glorious scenery 
of the northern Rockies and Cascades. 


SAVE MONEY ON GREAT NORTHERN’S 2c 
PER MILE FARES goed every day between all stations . . . 


good in coaches and in the new Empire Builder Tourist Sleepers. 





to Glacier Park, Pacific Northwest, Alaska, 


California, The FMPIRE BUILDER 
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Corporation, Cleveland, O., $1,792,198.56, for dam construction, 
dam No. 5, Mississippi River near Minneiska, Minn.; United 
Construction Co., Alma, Wis., $2,012,972.55, for construction on 
dam No. 4, Mississippi River, Alma, Wis.; and, Rohl-Connolly 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif., $1,520,000, for breakwaters, Los Angeles- 
Long Beach outer harbors, San Pedro, Calif. 

The Public Works Administration has announced allotment 
of $3,600,000 to the War Department for channel stabilization 
on the lower Missouri River between Kansas City and the mouth 
of the river above St. Louis. This is supplementary to an allot- 
ment of $14,153,108 previously made from improvement of the 
river between Kansas City and Sioux City, Ia. The additional 
allotment, said the government agency, “breaks a bottle-neck 
in navigation near the mouth of the Missouri, making the im- 
proved channel in the upper river available to shipping.” 


INLAND WATERWAY CODE 


“For the purpose of discussing at close range the problems 
confronting the owners and operators of vessels plying the 
inland waterways, and to expedite the formulation of a code, 
in accordance with the terms and provisions of the national 
industrial recovery act, under which such vessels may operate,” 
said a statement issued October 10 at the national recovery 
administration, “Deputy Administrator William H. Daivs is 
planning a series of conferences at various strategic points 
throughout the country. Deputy Davis will be accompanied 
by his assistant, Kenyon B. FitzGerald. 

“The first of these conferences will be held in St, Louis, 
Mo., on October 16, where it is planned to meet with the owners 
of vessels operating on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, 
and with the shippers located in the Mississipp Valley. 

“It is expected that additional meetings will be held in 
New York, New Orleans and San Francisco. 

“It is hoped that through these conferences a true expres- 
sion of the sentiment of the industry will be obtained and that 
as a result of this information it will be possible to draw up a 
code sufficiently flexible to encompass the many, and ofttimes 
conflicting, problems of the inland fleets which include river 
barges and scows, canal boats, lighters, tugs, ferries, excursion 
steamers, and unclassified working craft. 

“In connection with this work, Deputy Davis has asked 
for and received the cooperation of the Coastwise and Inland 
Waters Petroleum Carriers’ Association, the New York Boat 
Owners’ Association, the Canal Carriers’ Association, the Boat 
Owners’ Association of the Pacific Northwest, the Towboat Ex- 
change, and the Mississippi Valley Association.” 


ASHBURN ON REGULATION 


Amplifying his recent suggestion that a reorganized Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should regulate and promote all 
forms of transportation, Major General T. Q. Ashburn, president 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation, the government barge 
line agency, in an address before the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress meeting in Chicago October 12, outlined his 
views on the subject. F 

Creation of four groups in the Commission—rail, water, 
motor and airway-pipeline or miscellaneous—was suggested by 
the general. 

“The rail group,” said he, “would handle all matters affect- 
ing disputes between rail lines only, the water group all matters 
affecting disputes between water carriers only, the motor group, 
all matters affecting disputes between motor groups only, and 
the airway and pipe line group all matters pertaining exclusively 
to such means of transportation. 

“If the matter were one of controversy between rail and 
water alone, the question should be handled to a definite con- 
clusion by a group consisting of one rail member, one water 
member, and one member of the ‘miscellaneous group,’ sitting 
as an arbiter between’ the deeply interested groups. The ma- 
jority decision of such group should be final and not subject 
to appeal except to the courts.” 

General Ashburn said similarly constituted groups would 
hear purely rail-motor controversies, water-motor controversies, 
with the same provision for appeal to the courts. 

“If the controversy involved rail, water and motor carriers, 
the committee should consist of four members, one from the 
rail, one from the water, one from the motor, and one from the 
miscellaneous group. In case this committee should divide 
equally, either party, upon appeal to. the Commission, should 
be entitled to a hearing before the full Commission. After the 
Commission had rendered its majority opinion, such opinion 
ought only to be subject to appeal to the courts on the same 
grounds and same showing as would be required to appeal 
from a smaller group.” 

General Ashburn said it seemed to him that such methods 
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of procedure would shorten the settlement of difficulties ang 
lead “to that stability of rates which lies at the very bottoy 
of our commercial transactions and the restoration of oy 
inteisectional economic parity.” 

Pointing to the fact that the railroads had a highly eg 
ordinated system, the general said neither water nor moto 
transportation services were coordinated within themselves, Hg 
said carriers engaged in water and motor transportation shoulg 
set up organizations to settle their “own internecine strife” ang 
to deal with competitors. He said he was informed that the 
trucking industry was endeavoring to bring about such ap 
organization and that he was glad to inform his audience 
that definite steps had been taken by water carriers to form 
a national organization along similar lines. 

Reference was then made by the speaker to the recent 
meeting in Washington of representatives of water lines and 
the decision reached there to appoint committees to represent 
the various classes of water lines. He said it was not beyond 
the bounds of reason that some such agreement as the follow. 
ing might be reached: 


These committees will be authorized to deal with each other in 
the matter of discussing changes in rates, routes or divis ons jn 
which either group or part thereof may be interested, it being un- 
derstood that rates will not be published by either party to this 
agreement without an interchange of views through the medium of 
the committees mentioned when the matters at issue are purely 
regional, it being understood that after such exchange of views, 
either party to this agreement is privileged to proceed as their 
wy yt may appear after having given notice of their intention © 
to do so. 

When matters at issue are not purely regional, but will affect 
other regions, before definite action is taken by any regional ‘om- 
mittees, representing a single region, such matter will be referred 
to such other regional committee affected, and if these committees 
cannot agree, to the general water and rail committee for hearing, 
and advisory act’on thereon taken by such committee. 

If such ae action is not satisfactory to the regional com- 
mittees involved, the matter will be referreu to the joint rail and 
water executive committee for final action, which, if sustained by 
the federal coordinator, be omes effective and b nding upon a1 con- 
cerned. If not so sustained, the participating carriers are privileged 
to proceed as their interests may appear, after having given due 
notice of their intention so to do. ; 

Probably there will be some objection to the procedure if the 
general water and rail committee cannot agree upon advisory action, 
but it is at least worthy of discussion and profound study. 


General Ashburn said the President’s advisory transpor- 
tation committee, of which he is a member, was giving special 
attention to the rail-motor and motor-water situations. 


STEAMSHIP LINE COMPLAINT 


In No. 113, Isbrandtsen-Moller Co., Inc., vs. Black Diamond 
Steamship Corporation et al., a complaint filed with the Ship- 
ping Board Bureau of the Department of Commerce, it is alleged 
that complainant has been and will be greatly injured as the 
result of practices.of defendants and that it has been compelled 
to reduce its own rates and charges on lard, oleo and inedible 
grease from New York to Rotterdam and Antwerp, in order to 
meet unremunerative rates of defendants. It is alleged that 
defendants use “fighting” ships in the trade in question against 
complainant which maintains a steamship line or service be 
tween New York and the European ports named. In No. 110, 
Black Diamond Steamship Corporation vs. The Isbrandtsen- 
Moller Co., Inc., a complaint recently filed with the bureau, 
the Black Diamond charged that the defendant was cutting rates. 


Personal Notes 


Joseph W. Brennan has been appointed general traffic man- 
ager, Transcontinental and Western Air, with headquarters in 
Kansas City. He succeeds T. B. Clement, formerly vice-pres! 
dent in charge of traffic, resigned to take a position with the 
Egyptian Tie and Timber Company, St. Louis. Harry W. Beck, 
formerly western region traffic manager, has been promoted 
to assistant general traffic manager, with headquarters in Los 
Angeles. Parker B. Sturgis, formerly assistant to the vice- 
president, has been appointed eastern region traffic manager, 
with office in Pittsburgh, succeeding Mr. Brennan. 

The title of G. G. Ritchie, fuel engineer, traffic department, 
Chesapeake and Ohio, with headquarters in Richmond, has been 
changed to that of fuel service engineer. Minott Brooke has 
been appointed assistant fuel service engineer, with headquar- 
ters at Huntington, W. Va. 

F. J. Burke has succeeded C. P. Cotty as traffic manager, 
Nassau Smelting and Refining Company, New York. 

Charles W. Braden has been appointed general traffic man- 
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ager, National Distillers Products Corporation and subsidiary 
companies, New York. 

Frank A. Halstead has been appointed traffic manager, 
Molasses Products Corporation and Commercial Car Line, New 
York, succeeding Charles W. Braden. 

The Century Exhibit Packing Company, affiliated with Crooks 
Terminal Warehouses and Werner Bros.-Kennelly Company, has 
been organized for the purpose of dismantling and packing the 
exhibits, etc., at the Chicago Century of Progress. MHarry D. 
Crooks is president, M. H. Kennelly is secretary and treagurer, 
and E, W. Calvin is vice-president. 

George B. King has been appointed superintendent of the 
weighing and inspection department (North Pacific Coast Ter- 
ritory), Transcontinental Freight Bureau, Seattle, effective 
November 1, succeeding A. B. Cade, retired. 

George S. Schultz has been appointed assistant western 
traffic agent of The New York and vorto Rico Steamship Com- 
pany with office at Chicago. 

P. W. Bellingall, customhouse broker, has opened a San 
Pedro, Calif., office in charge of Donald Price, who was asso- 
ciated with the W. H. Wickersham Company at San Pedro for 
ten years. 

N. J. Elliott, special agent, traffic department, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Baltimore, died September 28. He was a former presi- 
dent of the Traffic Club of Baltimore. 

William H. Gantt has been appointed assistant traffic man- 
ager of the Bethlehem Steel Company, with office at Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

M. W. Clement, vice-president in charge of the operating 
department of the Pennsylvania Railroad, has been advanced 
to vice-president by action of the Board of Directors, effective 
October 16. Mr. Clement’s place as vice-president in charge 
of operation will be filled by the promotion of John F. Deasy, 
who is now vice-president in charge of the central region at 
Pittsburgh. E. W. Smith, acting vice-president in charge of the 
eastern region, at Philadelphia, will go to Pittsburgh ag vice- 
president of the central region. Charles S. Krick, who has been 
away from duty on account of illness since last April, has now 
recovered and will return to his position as vice-president in 
charge of the eastern region at Philadelphia. Vice-president 
Julien L, Eysmans, who has been head of the traffic department 
since August, 1925, was promoted to vice-president assistant to 
president. In this position he will assist in the work that now 
devolves on the president. Walter S. Franklin, at present a 
receiver of the Wabash Railway Company, will return to the 
Pennsylvania service as vice-president in charge of the traffic 
department. Prior to his appointment as a receiver of the 
Wabash, he occupied the position of assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operation of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
directors also confirmed the appointment of John Paul, assistant 
to the comptroller, to the position of assistant comptroller. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The program for the convention of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America in Baltimore, October 24 and 25, has been 
completed with the acceptance by Joseph B. Eastman, Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation, of the invitation to make an 
address the afternoon of October 24. A reduced transportation 
rate of one and a third fares for the round trip, through the 
identification certificate plan, has been obtained for those at- 
tending the convention. Certificates are obtainable from the 
secretary of the association or from local clubs affiliated with 
the association. 





W. T. Rich, world traveler, addressed a meeting of the 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis at the Nicollet Hotel, Oct. 12. There 
was also musical entertainment. 





The monthly dinner meeting of the Traffic Club of Denver 
was held at the Denver Athletic Club October 13. 





The monthly meeting of the Portland (Ore.) Industrial 
Traffic Club was held .at the Old Heathman Hotel October 11. 





At the weekly meeting of the Rail and Water Club of Los 
Angeles at the Hotel Hayward October 2, Fred Simpson, super- 
tendent of transportation, Broadway Department Store, spoke 
on “Commercial Transportation Problems.” He outlined the 
organization of his department, explaining how routing on ship- 
ments assembled from all over the world and other matters 
of routine were controlled. It was announced that there would 
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be an “open forum” discussion of three talks on “Transpo. 
tation Problems” at the next meeting. Frederick Pique yj 
represent the club as delegate at the annual meeting of th, 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America in Baltimore. 





The Traffic Club of Tulsa will be represented at the ap. 
nual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America jy 
Baltimore October 24 and 25 by H. W. Roe, president of the 
national organization, and H. D. Driscoll, commerce counsel, 
Washington, D. C., as delegates. R. Wattenbarger, secretary oj 
the local club, and H. J. Andrews, general agent, B. & O., have 
been appointed alternates. 





The Transportation Club of Louisville has appointed the 
following delegates to the Baltimore convention of the Asggo. 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America: R. W. Rutledge, district freight 
agent, Pennsylvania; S. W. Kellerman, traffic manager, Louis. 
ville Varnish Company; W. T. Vandenburgh, commerce agent, 
Seaboard Air Line, and W. H. Robinson, assistant general 
freight agent, Monon. In addition another delegate will be se. 
lected by President Rutledge. 





H. J. Dentzman, assistant general freight agent, C. & E. |, 
and H. S. Snow, vice president, American Zinc, Lead Smelting 
Company, have been appointed delegates to the meeting of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America in Baltimore by the Traffic 
Club of St. Louis. Alternates are C. F. Farmer, assistant 
freight traffic manager, B. & O., and A. M. Field, president of the 
club, 





On the invitation of Commissioner John H. McDonald, the 
Transportation Club of St. Paul held its weekly luncheon Octo- 
ber 10 in the Public Safety Building. Entertainment was pro- 
vided, following which there was a tour of inspection of the 
building. 





Work of the Jacksonville City Health Department was de- 
scribed by Dr. Noble A. Upchurch at the monthly luncheon 
meeting of the Traffic Club of Jacksonville at the Mayflower 
Hotel October 2. 





The following have been appointed as delegates from the 
Cincinnati Traffic Club to the annual meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America in Baltimore: Gayle W. Arnold, district 
freight agent, Baltimore and Ohio; W. E. Callahan, district 
manager, American Railway Association; Robert McDowell, gen- 
eral agent, Southern Pacific; George Marquardt, assistant for- 
eign freight agent, Chesapeake and Ohio; George W. Wood, 
general through freight agent, Chesapeake & Ohio; C. M. York, 
western freight agent, Macon, Dublin and Savannah. 





The following delegates will represent the Traffic Club of 
New York at the convention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America at Baltimore: R. P. Bird, C. A., A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
T. T. Harkrader, T: D., American Tobacco Co.; J. M. Fitzgerald, 
V. C. Com. on Public Relations; F. X. Quinn, G. F. A., Pennsyl- 
vania R. R.; C. A. Swope, G. E. F. A., L. & N. Railroad; J. W. 
Roberts, P. T. M., The Pennsylvania R. R.; A. J. Seitz, G. A. 
Union Pacific System; C. F. Hichborn, G. T. M., U. S. Rubber 
Co.; C. P. Crotty, T. M., Nassau Smelting & Refining Co.; L. Z 
Whitbeck, G. T. M., Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. Fifty or more 
members of the club will attend. C. E. R. Sherrington, secre 
tary, Railway Research Service, London, England, will speak 
at a club noon-day forum meeting Oct. 18, on the subject, 
“Recent British Transport Legislation—Road and Rail.” 





The following members of the Woman’s Traffic Club of 
Chicago will attend the annual convention of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America at Baltimore: Ellen J. Raymond, Get- 
eral Agent, Green Bay & Western R. R., president of the club; 
Kay Cotton, promotion manager, St. Clair Hotel; Golda M. 
Luster, passenger solicitor, Illinois Central System. 





The following delegates will represent the Indianapolis 
Traffic Club at the Baltimore convention of the A. T. C. of A:: 
Don Changnon, C. A., I. C. Railroad; Howard Koch, D. F. A,, 
Pennsylvania R. R.; Otto Hageman, G. A., C. B. & Q. R. RB: 
T. J. Fauleoner, D. F. A., Nickel Plate; Geo. Evans, T. M., Evans 
Milling Co.; L. N. Helm, C. A., L. & N. Railroad; Frank Z. Sims, 
C. A., C. & O. Railroad; F. A. Doebber, T. M., Citizens Gas Co. 





The following are the delegates and alternates of the St. 
Louis Club to the annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America, to be held at Baltimore, next week: H. J. Dentzmat, 
A. G. F.A., C. & E. I. Railroad; C. F. Farmer, A. F. T. M., B. & 
O.-Alton Railroad; Homer S. Snow, V. P., American Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting Co., Alex M. Field (President St. Louis Traffic Club), 
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TEXAS PORT/ 
to OFFER: — 


Complete and dependable refrigerator service with weekly sailings between 
Houston and New York. All rail refrigerator transportation is costly. If you 
are a buyer or shipper of perishable goods communicate with us for rates, 
sailings, etc. 














J. Russell Wait—Director of the Port 











A help to the 
Traffic Department 


Freight moving via Santa Fe to 
points in the Southwest will, in 
most cases, be in the care of the 
Santa Fe all the way. 


The fourteen thousand miles of the 
Santa Fe’s own double track reach 
every corner of the Southwest and 
Pacific Coast. 


To you, a shipper, the resulting fast 
and absolutely dependable service 
is important. Customers demand 
that service today and the Traffic 
Department can be of the greatest 
help to the Sales Department by 


shipping 


Via 


One Line—On Time—Alll the Way 
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Traffic Manager, Wrought Iron Range Company, St. Louis. 
Automobile accidents are costing the people of the United State, 
each year five to six times as much as the value of all the golq 
mined annually throughout the world, said C. E. Crain, exper 
of safety with The Travelers Insurance Company, of St. Louis, 
speaking before the club October 9. The talk was illustrateq 
by a series of charts and drawings on the causes and extent 
of automobile accidents in the United States last year. 





At the meeting of the Traffic Club of The Bronx Board of 
Trade, in the Board of Trade rooms in the Busher Building 
October 13, Harry G. Williams, president of the American Freight 
Traffic Institute, New York, delivered an address on the subject, 
“Differential Rates and Routes.” 





The annual meeting of the Alumni Association of the Traffic 
Managers Institute of New York will be held at the Hotel Vic. 
toria, New York, on Thursday, October 19. Election of officers 
will be held, and a speaker of prominence will address the men. 
bers. 





The Metropolitan Traffic Association of New York, Incor. 
porated, will send a delegation to Baltimore to attend the con. 
vention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. Former 
presidents Joseph J. Scully, of Johns-Manville Corp.; John J. 
Connell, of Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, and Chairman of 
the Board of Governors Charles J. Baker will be the representa. 
tives. A dance-cabaret-buffet supper will be held at the Hotel 
Victoria Saturday evening, October 28. The Association election 
will be held October 26. There will be only one contest for 
office, for a vacancy on the board of governors. All of the 
present officers and governors whose terms expire this year have 
been renominated without opposition. 





The Transportation Club of Evansville will have a dinner 
dance at Smitty’s October 18. There will also be floor show 
and cards. 





The first regular meeting this fall of the Motor City Traffic 
Club, of Detroit, will be held at the Hotel Fort Shelby, October 
16, with dinner at 6:30. There will be a talk on Russia by Igor 
P. Timoshok, and other entertainment features. 





The following will represent The Women’s Traffic Club of 
Greater New York at the convention of The Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America in Baltimore: Carrie Henoch, Jo. Schifferdecker, 
Sarah O. Seamer, Peggy Shattuck, Mattie S. Tomlinson, Dorothy 
R. Lewis, Gertrude Brand, Rose Resnick, Cecilia M. Klippert, 
Helen K. Easterday, Mary B. Sawicke, Mildred T. Genther. 





E, F. Stock, T. M., P. & P. U. Ry., and S. M. Russell, traffic 
representative, Pennsylvania Railroad, will represent the Trans- 
portation Club of Peoria at the Baltimore convention of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs. 


N. Y. SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


The Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York, at its meet- 
ing on October 11, adopted a resolution favoring continuation 
of differential rates in the Gulf coastwise trade in accordance 
with services rendered. Similar action was taken by the confer- 
ence at its last meeting in regard to the intercoastal trade. 

The question of differentials in the Gulf trade was raised in 
a discussion of the shipping code under the N. R. A. Frank 
Rich, second vice-chairman of the conference and traffic manager 
of the J. C. Penney Company, said he understood it was the pur- 
pose of the conference lines in this trade to eliminate differentials 
and to establish single rate scale to be embodied in the code. 
Mr. Rich submitted the resolution, which will be sent to the Gulf 
lines, to the deputy administrator of the N. R. A. in charge 
of the shipping code and to the consumers’ bureau of the N. R. A. 

John P. Magill, general manager of the Martime Associa- 
tion of the Port of New York, said an attempt was being made 
by the more powerful ship lines in all trades to incorporate 
similar provisions in the code. He said he doubted that the 
recovery legislation authorized the transfer of rate-fixing power 
from its present control by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Shipping Board, and the various freight conferences to someone 
else, It was in the interest of shippers, he added, that lines 
have freedom in fixing prices and that differentials based on 
service rendered be continued, 

Reporting on action taken by his special committee in re 
gard to pier loading practices in New York, R. A. Cooke said 
letters had been written to the steamship lines and railroads 
using piers in New York asking their cooperation in eliminating 
the alleged racketeering practices. Forty-nine replies had been 
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BUFFALO 


‘|| FREIGHT TERMINAL 
| WAREHOUSES 


l 
Five large, modern warehouses strategically located in 
r 





Buffalo. Modern facilities for storage and distributing. 
Direct rail, water and truck connections. Twenty years’ 
experience behind efficient organization. Capacity for 
148 railroad cars and 7 lake steamers loading and unload- 
ing simultaneously. Office, storage and factory space 
for rent. For particulars write | 


+ 
BUFFALO FREIGHT TERMINAL AND WAREHOUSE CO. 
1504 Liberty Bank Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Thos. H. Hanrahan, Pres. John L. Keogh, Mgr. 





Between the 
United States and 
Orient Made Easy 


You only need to remember ONE thing— 
the AMERICAN MAIL LINE. Remove 
the details from your oriental shipping. 
Place a cargo or a tiny package in the 
hands of any American Mail Line agent 
and your worries are over. The shipment 
will go to or come from any Oriental port in 
fast time and arrive at destination in A-l 
condition. . ; 
An American Mail Line President Liner sails 
from Seattle every other Saturday; one arrives 
in Seattle every other Tuesday. Schedules reg- 
ular as clockwork. Service augmented by fleet of 
fast cargo liners to ports of Japan, China and the 
Philippines. Depend on the American Mail Line. 


For information, apply desk No. 6 


21 West Street New York 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg 

110 So. Dearborn St 

Union Trust Bldg. Arcade 


General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building Seattle 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 
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greater 


business 
capacity 


The new Pro-technic Ediphone can in- 
crease your firm's business capacity— 
by 20% to 50%. This is a FACT which 
Edison will prove to you. 

You haven't seen a modern dictating 
machine until you've seen the Pro- 
technic! It's different! Tailored in steel! 
All mechanism is concealed, protected 
from dust. It occupies less floor space. 
And its “Balanced” Voice Writing makes 
dictating easier! * * “Desk” designs 
are available. 

Let us show you in detail by an office 
study just how we will increase the 
business capacity of all your dictators. 

For full information, telephone The Ediphone, your city. 


Or write to— 
. 
Q Edison. inc. us 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY wecccounnes 


| am interested in increasing my firm's business capacity. 





Name. 
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Zenith Radio 


protected with 


KIMPAK Crepe Wadding 





































INE wood finishes deserve certain 

protection against scratches, press 
marks, etc., during shipment from 
factory to dealer. This is why Zenith 
has adopted KIMPAK Crepe Wadding 
for its fine radio sets. 
KIMPAK isa wood fibre product, soft as 
down, free from grit, harsh foreign 
matter and any chemical or injurious 
substances of any sort. Its laminated 
cushion structure provides its own 
interior friction, so that in case of 
the least vibration, this movement is 
absorbed and not transferred to the 
surface of the product. It is the last 
word in surface protection. 
There is a form of KIMPAK for every 
type of surface protection, and the 
correct scientific application can be 
easily found so that it will give greater 
protection at no extra cost. Mail 
coupon for full facts, and costs. 


Ki D 
REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Crepe Wadding 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. Mfrs., 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 


Sales Offices: 8 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
122 E. 22nd St., New York City 


510 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
O Please send full information on KIMPAK. 


*At left: 

Zenith Radio packed in 
a plywood packing case, 
with side saddle frames 
padded with thick 
KIMPAK to suspend 
upper setback portion of 
the console and to pro- 
tect the finish. 


°First illustration below: 
Interior padding assembly 
for the new type cor- 
rugated or fibre shipping 
container for Zenith 
Radio console. Note 
two-way scored and 
folded corrugated head 
braces with KIMPAK 
blanket protection for 
top and top edges. 
*Illustration at bottom: 
This shows the use of an 
open collar shown em- 
ploying ribbon KIMPAK 
to protect cabinet finish 
at the waistline from 
contact with horizontal 
braces. A KIMPAK 
blanket is used as an all- 
over contact between top 
of cabinet and packing 
case. 
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received, he said, varying greatly in their reaction to the requey 
Some of the companies disclaimed knowledge of irregularitig 
by pier loaders, others said no loaders were used, while gtij 
others admitted the practice existed but disclaimed offic, 
knowledge of it and stated they would take action on receipt 
of specific complaints, 

Mr. Cooke reitered the plea made at the previous meeting 
of the conference that members submit specific complaints x 
the best means of eliminating the evil. He asked that such cop, 
plaints be signed, but said it would not be essential that name 
of complainants be used at any hearing on the matter. 

Mr. Cooke also reported on the plan of the Pennsylvanj, 
Railroad to establish store-door delivery and pick-up servic 
throughout its system. He said he understood the tariff had no 
yet been filed with the Commission and described the play 
as outlined by President Atterbury. 

Other subjects on which progress reports were offered byt 
no action taken were motor truck legislation, motor truck code 
proposed establishment of a switching district in Northern Ney 
Jersey, and the report of Examiner Fleming, of the Commission, 
recommending establishment of a minimum basis for export and 
import rates between certain parts of Central Freight Associatioy 
Territory and Gulf ports, on which the conference has already 
taken a stand in support of the opposing claims of the North 
Atlantic ports. 





Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—iItems In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign: 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellation 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in thi 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 16—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Commissioner Lee: 
26087—Ft. Worth Grain & Cotton Exchange vs. M.-K.-T. R. R. et al. 
October 16—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Glenn: 
26045—Wertheimer Bag Co. vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
26084—Birmingham Slag Co. vs. Blue Ridge Ry. et al. 
October 16—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Snider: 
26138—L. G. Everist, Inc., vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
October 16—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Taylor: 
— Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. By. 
et al. 


October 16—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Fleming: 
25994—-Missisquoi Corp. vs. Cent. Vt. Ry., Inc., et al. 
October 16—Livingston, Tenn.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 1 Joint Application Tenn., Ky. & Nor. Ry. and 
Cincinnati-Nashville Southern Ry. for permission to abandon 
operation of line of railroad between Algood and Livingston, Tenn. 

October 16—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Smith: 

1. & S. 3916—Grain and related articles routed via Ringgold, Tex. 
October 16—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner Crowley: 

26165—Taylor Produce Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
October 16-17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

17000—Part 12—Rate structure investigation, nonferrous metals (and 
cases grouped therewith). 


October 17—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner Crowley: 
25936—Louis Meyer Co., co-partnership, consisting of Mr. Chas. 
A. Meyer and Mr. A. J. Meyer, et al. vs. Erie R. R. et al. 


October 17—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Commissioner Lee: 
1. & S. 3858—Vegetable oils in the west and southwest. 
October 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
26024—Toms Brook Lime & Stone Co., Inc., vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
October 17—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 
25663—The Fairlie & Wilson Coal Co., Inc., assignee of D. L. & W. 
Coal Co., vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
20733—-Abendroth Bros. et al. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 
October 17—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Glenn: 
1. & S. 3910—Coal from Brookston, Ala., to Ga. 
October 18—Huntsville, Ala.—Eraminer Glenn: 
25841—Corinth Hosiery Mill, Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al 
26009—-Decatur Box & Basket Co., Inc., vs. A. T. 
Corp. et al. 
October 18—Watertown, S. D.—Examiner Snider: 


24733—Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of S. D. V® 


A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
October 18—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Maidens: 


14993—Wichita Board of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


October 18—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Trezise: 
25988—Quaker Oats Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
October 18-20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


25123—St. Louis Live Stock Exchange, National Stock Yards, IIl., v8 


Alton R. R. et al. 
25449 and Sub. 1 to 9, incl—St. Joseph Stock Yards Co. vs. A. & 
. Ry. et al. 
25968—Chicago Live Stock Exchange vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
October 19—Huntsville, Ala.—Examiner Glenn: 
25051—Farmers Fertilizer Co., Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et 4! 
25738—Muscle Shoals White Lime Co. vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al. 
24052—Ware Bros. Agency vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


October 19—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Maidens: 
26104—Light Grain & Milling Co. vs. B. M. & E. R. R. et al. 
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NEW YORK TO OR FROM 


MOOREMACK GULF LINES 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 


eipt | From BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA to TAMPA, NEW ORLEANS and MOBILE 
and vice versa. 


from BALTIMORE to NEW ORLEANS and MOBILE direct or transhipment 
et PHILADELPHIA and vice verse. 


Between NEW ORLEANS and TAMPA 
MOORE and McCORMACK, Inc., Agents ALL 33.000 TONS IN SIZE 


3 NEW ELECTRIC LINERS 





ee 

- NEW YORK, 5 way E RLEANS, 1” 

> A | $.S. CALIFORNIA S.S. VIRGINIA 
ian BEL | BALTIMORE, Seaboard Bide. CHICAGO, 503 Marquette Bids. Ss. S. PENNSYLVANIA 

TAMPA, Stovall Prof. Bids. MEMPHIS, Cotton Exchange Bids. 

- MOBILE, Meaher Bidg. PITTSBURGH, Oliver Bidg. Itinerary: New York -Havana- Panama Canal-Balboa- 
ic IEE | BOSTON, Pler 40, Hoosse BATON ROUGE, 1758 Government St. San Diego (Westbound)-Los Angeles-San Francisco. 
* Docks, Charlestown ST. LOUIS, Rellway Exchange Bids. Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 Days Coast-to-Coast in 





either direction. Thoroughly modern freight facilities 
“ and refrigerated storage. Luxurious Passenger accom- 

modations. Special garage decks for carrying 
automobiles uncrated as baggage. 


4 OPPORTUNITIES ___,Probosed Sailing Dates 





from New York 
93 ow Srom San Franciesse—* Loe Angeles 
7 I ] ffic M e men Virginia ... Oct. 28;Dec. 9 Pennsylvania. Oct. 21; Dec. 2 
n ra anag t Pennsylvania. Nov. 11; Dec. 238 California . . Nov. 4; Dec. 16 
“Opportunities in Traffic Management,’ a California . . Nov. 25;Jan. 6 Virginia . . . Nov. 18; Dec. 30 
64-page book, FREE, should be read by every and fortnightly thereafter 
2 man seeking advancement in traffic work. from Los Angeles snd day following 
0 This book points the way tothehigher of financial success. Many LaSalle- fh. ff id Ld 
itions in the field of Traffic Manage- trained traffic managers—both in the 
n coat. =: — how —_ 2 on — = oe pg iy vy! com- on om @ OCs se e 
U salaries have demonstra their ability mand salaries o: 5 a year 
) to —_ ——- for the Aap san they = = Investigate! p — for this ° ALL NEW STEAMER $° 
work for an us rise to more respon- ree today. nd ou Ww you can INTERNA CAN 
sible positions. The field of TrafficMan- qualify for these higher positions through Pier . TIONAL MER TILE MARINE COMPANY 
agement offers real opportunity only to LaSalle home-s training and guid- 61 North River, New York pane EH 


. theman who knows. Spare time study ance. Write now for your free copy of West Sird Bt.) Tol. CHlsises 38-6768 1 
and the will to succeed have pushed “Opportunities in Traffic Management.” S16 North Michigan Ave. 
scores of traffic employees up the ladder Address— 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1095-TA, Chicago, IIl. 































UNITED FRUIT 


You may obtain all the advantages of 
GREAT 


Branch House Service ~All 
By using the facilities at the FLEET 


disposal of all customers of 


KEDNEY WAREHOUSE Co. Regular Freight and Passenger Service 





BETWEEN 
at surprisingly reasonable cost. New York, New Orl ———) = 
Minneapolis St. Paul Fargo Grand Forks AND 
— Minn. N. D. N. D. Cul J ° P Colombia, Cost Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, British Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 














Weekly service with transshipment at Cristobal (Canal 
Zone) to West Coast Ports of Central America, South 
America and Mexico at differential rates. Through 
bills of lading to all points. 


Shipments to El Salvador handled expedi- 
tiously via Puerto Barrios, Guatemala and the 
International Railways of Central America. 


For Rates and Other Information Address: _ 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


Pier 3, Nerth River, New York, &. Y. 


QUAKER LINE 


Regular Intercoastal Service 






Between 
New York, Albany, Philadelphia, Norfo!k, Baltimore 
and 


Cristobal (Canal Zone), San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Alameda, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


For Rates, Schedules and other particulars apply 


QUAKER LINE 
















17 Battery Place, New York sent foot Oe mt Ww. Wasting 
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MOTOR FREIGHT TARIFF 
FOR TEXAS 


JUST published right up to the minute with COMPLETE 
,motor freight tariff rulings, regulations and supplements 


issued regularly. 
Sent on ten days’ approval—$2.98 the copy. 


TARIFF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Sth & Calhoun Ft. Worth, Texas 


| HARTMAN’ § EASTERN FREIGHT RATES 


Class Rates and Percentages between 


New York, Cleveland, Rochester, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, Boston, Detroit, Syracuse, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 

Chicago and other points of origin, and Official and 
Southern Classification Territory. 


Sent on Approval 732 Federal Street $18.00 per year 
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TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR d 
' Interstate Commerce and State Cemmission Cases an 
‘ - Departmental Service Commerce 
713 Mills Bldg. 4 i ts 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Special a 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
to Rates—Consolidations and -Valuatiens 
643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Valuation 
Experts | 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Successor te Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commissien 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
Southern Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 


PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


Attorney-at-Law wt — Public Accountant 


Practicing 
before the 
INTERSTATE 
, COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 


~~ 
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INTERSTATE COMM RCE CLAIMS ‘and FEDERAL TAXES = 


1721 Morton Building 208 W. Washirigten St. : 
CHICAGO, ILL. ‘ 
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October 19—Chicago, IIl.—Examiner Taylor: 
26118—J. D. Hollingshead Co. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. 


October 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 

* Finance No. 9694—Joint application Texas & New Orleans R. R 
and Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. & S. S. Co. for permis. 
sion to abandon a line of railroad between Sunrise and Lenor 
La. (further hearing). 


October 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 
25731—Suffern Commuters Organization vs. Erie R. R. 
25742 (and Sub. 1)—George Slaff vs. Erie R. R. 
25929—-Metropolitan League of Erie Commuters vs. Erie R. R. 


October 20—Huntsville, Ala.—Examiner Glenn: 

25586—Huntsville Fiber & Veneer Works vs. A. & R. R. R. et al, 
October 20—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Taylor: 

26169—Mark P. Jacobsen Co. vs. F. E. C. Ry. et al. 


October 21—El Paso, Tex.—Commissioner Lee: 
24960—B. & M. Motor Co. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 


October 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25570—Intrastate class rates in New Jersey. 
15879—Lastern class rate investigation. 


October 21—Fargo, N. D.—Examiner Snider: 
26096—Fargo Iron & Metal Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al 


October 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24890—-Transit on vegetable oils in southern territory. 


October 23—Fargo, N. D.—Examiner Snider: 
17304—International Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & S, Ry. et al. 
21737—-L. A. Arbogast, Jr., and J. R. Stewart, doing business under 
partnership name of Dacotah Oil Ce. of Jamestown, N. D., vg, 


- & S. F. Ry. et al. 
25451—Northwest Petroleum Assn. et al. vs. & S. Ry. et al. 
23867—-Farmers Union Oil Co. et al. vs. A. 7 ‘s. Ry. et al, 


October 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner . "ee: 
26001—General Chemical Co. vs. N. & W Ry. 


October 23—Lansing, Mich.—Examiner aneten: 
26106—Great Lakes Steel Corp. vs. D. T. & I. R. R. et al. 


October 23—Amarillo, Tex.—Examiner Maidens: tes: 
25897—-Great Mill & Elevator Co. vs. C. & P. Ry. et al 
go oO. - Fruit & Produce Co., Ince., x _ vs. C. ¥. I. & ®), LI) 

. Ry. et a , 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


Four hundred and eight commercial vessels, on which tolls 
aggregating $1,758,587.41 were paid, transited the Panama Canal 
in September, as compared with 416 transits and tolls of 
$1,829,754.49 in August, according to a radiogram received from 
the governor of the canal by the Secretary of War. 

In the six months ended with September there were 2,331 
commercial transits as against 2,056 transits in the correspond- 
ing period of 1932, while the tolls aggregated $10,122,111.90 
as against $9,368,672.33 for the 1932 period. 


DAM IN COLUMBIA RIVER 


Allotment of $20,000,000 to the War Department for begin- 
ning construction of the Booneville Dam in the Columbia River, 
Ore., has been made by the federal emergency administration 
of public works. The dam will be built about 35 miles east of 
Portland. It will raise the low water level of the river 72 
feet and will afford satisfactory navigation to the next rapids 
upstream at the Dalles, about 44 miles above the dam site, 
according to the War Department. Including power develop- 
ment the project will cost $43,900,000, according to estimates. 
The improvement will permit barge transportation service be- 
tween the dam and the Dalles. 


We Bind The Traffic World 
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Prompt Service and Quality Work Guaranteed 
We Also Bind All Kinds of Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery’ iis 


350-354 West Erfe Street 


COMMERCE COUNSEL AND ATTORNEY available for position. 
Extensive experience important I. C. C. and State Commission cases. 
Assistant General Solicitor large eastern railroad last several years. 
Nineteen years’ railroad law and executive experience; Columbia 
University law graduate. Address, Counsel, Apt. 2-B, 150 East 50th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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